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MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N. » 
Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. . . - Special attention 
ven to Church, College, and Academy Bells.... 

filostrated ed Catalogue sent free. 


HEALTH -LIFT 
For Ladies, 


552 TREMONT STREET, corner of Waltham. 


The lady in charge wishes to call the attention of ‘Teachers 
te the benefits derived from a few minutes’ daily exercise with 
the Lift. In the most safe and simple way, the whole mus- 
cular —- is brought into action, and the circulation regu- 
lated, thereby relieving congestion and curing disease. 


Special Terms to School Teachers. 


Office hours: 10 A. M. to: Pp. m., and from 3 to 6 P.M 
58 ab 


Penny Songs for Public Schools, 


Destined to become the most popular songs ever written for 
children, 


NEW MELODIES EVERY MONTH. 
Complete sets 25 cents; Samples ro cents. 


MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
Melrose, Mass. 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
___Preparatory Schools, 


6oth opened ilies an The Term will 
ci 


D.D., President. 55 2z 


OSTON UN IVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Sao 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D 
PATTEN. 52 


Bre COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
|.gue address President A. L. CHapin. 51 2z 


>ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
me t, 34 Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. rsth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wa. Douatas. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Noerthfi Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W - STRONG, D.1 D. 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate ; climate unrivaled. 32m 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smrrn, D. D., D. 


UNIVERSITY CATALOGUE, con- 
taining Examination Papers of 1874-5. The University 
no mf 9 prints a Catalogue for gratuitous distribution. Sent 

on rece opt of 6p cents by the publisher, Caries W. 
Cambridge, Mass. 47 


Anderson's Norse Mythology, 


The Religion of “Our Forefathers. 


Containing all the Myths of the Eddas carefully systematized 
and interpreted; with Introduction, Vocabulary, and Index. 
Cloth, $2.50; Gilt edges, $3.00; Half-calf, $5.00. 


“* Exhaustive in all its relations.””—{New-York Tribune. 


‘* We shall hereafter regard it as an indispensable book of 
reference.””—{N. Y. Illustrated Weekly. 


“ A standard work of reference.’? — [Episcopal Register, 
Philadelphia. 

“A book of sterling value and of the deepest interest.’’— 
(Chicago Standard. 

“ Andersen’s ‘ Norse Mythology’ is without a peer in the 
English language. There are none so thorough and com- 
plete, so appreciative and enthusiastic, so really fresh and en- 
trancing. .... His book deserves a generous patronage among 
scholars. But it is not for the learned merely. It is, in fact, 
a book in which all earnest readers may experience a genuine 
interest.”—{Hartford Evening Post. 

“His Fw wa of treating the subject is one of exceeding 
grace, and the pages glow with the marvelous and reman- 
tic.”’—{Sacramento Daily Union. 

“Professor Anderson, indeed, has left little to be per- 
formed by future workers in the special field covered by his 
— work. It is very nearly perfect.” — [Appleton’s 


Jou 
0. GRIGGS & 00., Publishers, CHICAGO. 


ON TIME The Teacher must always be 

on time, at the opening of 

School. If a teacher's watch is not reliable, there is — 
trouble. Every Watch sold by us we warrant to keep 

time and to be always relied on. If your Watch needs A oon 

ing or repairing, we can do it in the best manner and at the 
‘owest BEALS & JONES, 

58a No. 11 Milk Street (near Hawley St.), Boston. 


The Celebrated BOOK SLATES 
SILICATE 


for SLate or Leap PEeNcIL; —adopted 
and extensivel for the last SIX YEA by the 
Boards of mts Bw in New York, Philadelphia, and 
many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. Leading Bookstores 
and Stationers eo them (staple N. Y. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE CO., 191 Pulte ‘treet, corner of Church. 
Catalogues free; Sample to Teacuers. 52 2z 


ICROSCOPES for Botany and al! appliances, | * 

made to order or on hand. Fi toes de Profs. Gray 
(Harvard), Eaton ae (Vale Tenn liams) 

51m OESSLER, New Haven, Conn. 


A PICTURE FRAMED 


Teachers and Children. J. Jay 
Street. _(near Washington). 


Ac low price. Also 
1oo1 German Novel- 
Gou pn, Br 

5 


care of New- 
57b 


8A LE—Young Ladies’ Day and Boarding School, 
located in one of the great cities of the West. "Sassber 


of preils about 150—annual income upwards of $12,000. Is 
anized ; increasin rapidly in numbers reputa- 
heat and is highly profitable. Principal, on account of poor 


th, desires to retire, and will sell to party of foneceet i= 
Add cter and ability. Price $10,000: part tim 
NARY! ing name, gv and Me 


care Journal 


[OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For ete., 


address the President, Gzorce F. Macoun, D. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


EcLec TIC MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
New York, holds two sessions annually, commencing 
October and February. publishes The Medical Eclectic, 
48 pp.; $1.50 year. Specimen copies furnished. Address 
Rosert S. Newton, M.D., 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 


IAMI MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CINCINNATI, — 
For circulars address Joun A A. Murrny, M.D. 


EW YORK HOMCOPATHIC MED. 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
J. W. Dow.ine, M.D., , Dean, 568 Fifthave, N.Y. 


Ue OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, | —— 
Medical Departmentt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. I. PaRpgR, 426 East 26th street. _ 


NIV. OF FRENGULVANEA, Me Medical De 
adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. 
Dean, P. 0. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE, | Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocurang, LL.,D Brooklyn, N 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL— Scientific 
t of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. RuGGiss, Hanover, N. H. 
IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Stauey, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE Mann! TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for 18 address Samus. 
LAND, a Boston, 16 22 


Phil- 
OGERS, 


LLINOIS UNDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, M. Grmcory, LL.D. Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTUR 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCE 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


COLLEGE, For cat- 
alogues or further information, 
25m Ne&wTon Pres’ t. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. KR. B. YounGmMaAn. 


teDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C, B. 


Ohio. For cata- 


yor COLLEGE, Mariet 
. ANDREWS. 


logue, etc., address the President, I. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Ill. 
For particulars address C. H. Fow.er, D.D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prot. D. ——h A.M., Dean. 
College of Technolo, Prof. O. Marcy, L 
Woman's College of Liter. and Art—Elien M. Soule, 
College Theolo, Institute) — Rev. H. 
annister, D Sen. 
College of Law—Hon. Booth, LL.D., Dean. 
College of Medicine — + Davis. A.M., M.D., Dean. 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. Fisk, A.M., Principal. 
Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Director. 


of Lafayette Coll, SCHOOL Sie 


RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowneg, Troy, N 


College. Haven, | 


“aents for ACADEMY, "Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
Schools. L. S. Burspank, Prin. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


~ FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


Oertsce HILL SEMINARY, for Young Ladies, 
Dutchess Co., (on-the-Hudson). 
For circulars, address C, C. Wetsexu, Prin. and Prop’r. 


COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
N. MN.). For For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Brakk-y, Ph. D. 


GANNETT 3 IN 'TE, Boston, 


STITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young ‘Ladies. 


Send for catalogue to Rev. Gro. Gannett, Princ. 5122 
ILLSIDE HOME for Young Ladies. Address Miss 
ApgLe Brewer, Stockbridge, Mass 58d 


ROCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


GYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the following departments in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. aven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College — ¥. Hyde, 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfo nor F A.M,, 

Extra classes in Geology, etc., are organized in the Deron 


of February and March, w may be attended by special 
students. Also, a Normal Institute in Drawin sinting, 
of Fine Arts, especially design for Tea 


and the Theo 
ers in the Public Schools, is held during the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and August. For Axnuais and ether informa- 


tion, apply to E. O. Haven, , Chancellor. 56 


G WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, EDWARD H. MAGILL, Swarthmore, Penn. 


Se Fo CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
7 lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALex. Burns, Prest. 


UFTS COLLEGE College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
H. CAPEN, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, add ress Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


NIV. OF VERMONT, and State hatew) College, 
U Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemi: 


Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Bucknam, Pres. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
catalogue containing courses of study in Departments of 
Arts and bg my apply to C. J. Stitie, LL.D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. Pe . Lesvey, | TLDs Dean of ‘Faculty of’ Sei Science. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
Three courses of study — Classi Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


COLLEGE, New Haven, For catalogues 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address CHARLEs C. BRAGpon, Principal. 4622 


EW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. k. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittstield, Mass. 
superior. 


location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
READ INSTITUTE, for wear | Ladies, 


Rev. C. V. Spgar, Principal. 
WORCES TER, MAS. 
A School of a very high order in every particular, and con- 
fessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in New 


England. Splendid location; rooms beautfally furnished ; 
all departments thorough] of twelve su- 


rior instructors. Send for catalogue Address Prof. H. 
LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 


R. Greene, Principal. 15 

N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
Hrram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 
SLLESLeEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 


Apa L. Howarp, President. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares Boys for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. rf Dimmock, LL.D. 
ARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. SpauLpIne, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 22 
AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established i825. Has 
pre over 600 Young Men for College. Address 
W. S. Smrru, Cazenovia, N. 
QIONN. LITERARY “INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both sexes. Three courses of 
study. Instruction thorough. j. A. SHores, A.M., Princ. 


51 


» and information address the 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
tem | PP land, Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in 


Address Prof. J. A. Benron. May. 


| GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares fer Colleges School. For 
catalogues address Benj. F. Mitts, A.M., 


information and new circular for 1876, apply to Miss | — 


QB - HALL SCHOOL, 2 B non 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, ness, Mi 

The different departments, Kindergarten, Pr Preparatory, om 
Upper, accommodate pupils of from three to” 
twenty-one Bm of age. Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. " 


ACADEMY, East Greenwich, I, 


Preparatory Department of Boston w= Prepares 
students of both sexes for any college. Traces Musica! 
and Commercial departments. Address D, Biaxes- 


HUNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Adams, N.Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 


address ALBert B. Watkins, Ph. D. 


IGHLAND ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C, B. Mercar, ‘Superintendent. 


VALLEY py Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. A Home School for Boys and Girls. Parental 
care and h instruction. Address Captain J. K. 
Buckiyn, A AL 


EW-BRITAIN CONN.) SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal. 


EDDIE INSTITUTE, ers, . J. Three 
courses of study: Gn ollegiate, Literary, and 
oY 


Scientific. Address La RIFFIN, Prest. siz 


COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Srepeins, A.M. 


EST NEWTON English and Class. School. 
Address N. T. ALten, West Newton, } Mass. 


W ABNER'S Polytechnic Business Coll 
Providence, R. 1. The most practical institution 
learning in the State. Send 10 cts. Address 
W. W. WARNER, Principal. 
ISTON SEMINARY, Eas Mass. 


in its equipments for Classical and 
Apply to M. HENsHAw, Pri 


study. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCH(¢ SCHC 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

Spring and Summer term opens on Monday, Febr 
1876, at 2.00 P. M., at which time a new — will 
two years course ’ of study. Those seekin, 
be at ye an sixteen years of age, and must fer we 
pose of te ae in public schools of Connecticut. 

resent Senior Class graduate on Friday, January 28, ing 

‘or ca’ at New RLETO 

I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL | SCHOOL, 

PROVIDENCE, R.1 

Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 
Regular course of study two years. A os and Advanced 
Course has been established for special classes of students. 
Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of 

a must declare their intention of teachi = Se 
schools of Rhode Island. Address, for Ci or informa- 
tion, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 

Or T. B. Srockwe C.P.S., Providence, R. IL. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FARMINGTON, MAINE. 

Spring and Summer term will commence Feb. 22. Pupils 
of both sexes admitted from any State. Tuition free to those 
preparing to teach in Maine. Students have the advantages 
of a caretully selected library, excelle:ft chemical and physical 
apparatus, and mineralogical and geological collections re- 
cently obtained. Address the 

sae >. ROUNDS, M.S. 
CENTRAL NORMAL egy Kinder- 

arten and Training Scheol for Kindergartners, 

Worthington (near Columbus), Ohio. Send for catalogue. 
Mr, and Mrs. Joun Ocpen, Princ’s.—(Reference : Miss E. 
P. Peabody, Cambridge, Mass.) 559 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

CASTINE, MAINE. 
Spring term will commence Feb. 8. Tuition and many 
text-books frée. Excellent library, apparatus, and cabinet. 
Address G. T. FLetcuer, A.M , Principal. 


NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 Scoot St., BOSTON 
WaLrer Situ, Director. 
For circulars address the Curator, at School. 562 


ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WorcesTER. 
Address E. H. Russgxt, Principal. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 


and Summer term 
ELLEN HYDE, Ack 


TATE NORMAL SCHOO oe 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Boypgn, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies only. 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


W ESTELELD NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 
The Spring and Summer term will begin Feb. 1 


55 2% 


TEDUCAT 
| 
‘ i 
Biblical, Preparatory A ddr Rev. Lucius H. BuGpeeg, iM 
R 
| 
Ww 
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N 
4 
| 
| 
WANTED-—A lady teacher for a_ private family in the 
., country, near Clevelan 
| gaze . W. Dickinson, Pring 


ii 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURWAL OF EDUCATION. 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room.) 


These Slates are fast suferseding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to Which Slates in schools ate subj 
without the surface being injured, besides being Light, 
Noiseless, and Durable. These valuable tonsiderg- 
tions, combined with the céeafness, cannot fail to make it 
the slaie Wiat will be in general use in all the schools. An 
ture ts often damaged in the use e mon slate, suc! 
as denting, scratching is desk, et using our Slate 
with a prepa’ ock, are vet in fin an r- 
fectly noiseless. We have sold many thousands of de 
‘slates with stiff covers bound in cloth, which have given sat- 
isfaction as regards wear and use. The present style of 
binding we have and reduced the one- 
half, which brings it within the meansof every child. We ap- 
pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 


2—s4x8 25 
36 «x +20 


schools. copies wii rnished (postage on 
receipt of the price marked against each size. Address 


AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G CO., 
70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 

(Por Lead Pencil Use.) Size 6 by 8 Inches. 

One side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s name, 
class No. and Da led spaces for thirty-six words, and 
tor errors. Un the side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and yseful tablet for 
the ever made. It will, if properly w last for 


: American Tablet M’f’g Co., 


70 Washington St., BOSTON. 


= 3 hat 
Pay as you go F mde you buy; stop when 


Common Sense and Fair Play 
in Life Assurance. 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined the 
NEW PLANS devised by Suerrarp Homans, 
Actuary, for THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS 

This Society separates the Insurance Part of the Pre- 
mium from the Reserve or Deposit Part, which latter is 
held merely for accumulation. 

This Society recognizes the Policy-holder as owner of 
the Reserve. 

This Society, therefore, will either issue Policies on the 
payment of uniform annual premiums, guaranteeing a speci- 
Sled surrender value for every year in cash ; or it will fur- 
nish the PROTECTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE as 
actual current cost for death claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of any 
year without further medical examination. 

These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and State 
Commissioners, and also by the “ Society for the Promotion 


o Life Insurance among Clergymen,” James Brown, 


President; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 
For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Western Union Building, New York City. 


Cash Capital $125,000, invested 
in United States 5-20 Bonds. 


GEORGE WALKER, Pres’t. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 
ABRAHAM AVERY, Resident Director. 
S. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 53 


ELOCUTION. 


MISS C. S. COLBY, Teacher of V: 
eth oice Culture, gives 
erences :— urdoch, Stacy Baxter, 
and Faculty of the School of Oratory. , 
Address, go West Springfield street, Boston. 46 tf 


aon receipt of 35 cents. J. W. SHOEMAKER 

& CO., Llocuti 
ational Schoo! of Elocution and Oratory, 


BOXING GLOVES 
tran, Gymnasium, and Boating’ Shirt, Tights ‘ont 


Osiery. Badges of all kinds. PULLA 3 T 
No. 104 Tremont St, Boston. 
‘Unis paper when wring. ) sad 


Representative Booksellers 
NEW EN GLAN D. 


EE & SHEPARD, 
41—45 Franklin Street, Boston, 
ave the te Bement in New England of School and 
College Text-Books, and Books in the vanous departments 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
furnishing libraries and to books or students and of 
all | grades, whe are invited to call and examine. 23 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
25—29 Cornhill, Boston, 
ishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
New-England Agents for the Publications of 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co, . . . . . . New York. 
from Teachers and School Officers 
40 will receive prompt attention. m 
OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Washiogven St., 10 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON 


Supply School and College T'ext-Books and Stationery, and 
keep a large stock of miscellaneous Books. New-England 
Agents for Books of Witson, Hinks & Co., Cincinnati. 
Correspondence invited. Send tor catalogues. 23 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., d 
32 Cornhill, Boston, 
ish: I vison, ema aylor So. 
piWe su cd the above publications to ‘Teachers and school 
officers for introduction or examination, at lowest rates; 
also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 
Send for our complete catalogue. 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


ROF. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 

he announce that has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the dest private instruction iu all de- 
partments. Music and EcocuTion within the means of al) 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are positively making no progress. 
Perersiiea’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 
mended to teachers and students ef Music. Appaet will be 
received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 28: Columbus Ave.. Boston. 1927 


ARTISTS MATERIALS. 


MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 
A. A. WALKER & CO.,, 

No. 594 IMPORTERS, 
Washington St. BOSTON. pat 
All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower making. cage, French, and Amer- 
ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. All orders, by mail or 
express, promptly attended to. Send for Catalogue. 


SOCIETY REGALIA, 


Bs B. KIRBY & SON, No. 316 Chapel Street, NEW 
*« HAVEN, Conn., manufacturers of all kinds of Society 
Pins and Badges. In workmanship, unexcelled; in prices, 
d Speci of Pins of each Fraternity fae ee 
hand. BADGES SET WITH PRECIOUS STO 
A furnished 


. Esti nd Orders 
Any 
F- LUTHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
COLLEGE FRATERNITY BADGES, 
Sys Au D MEDALS. 
orders att to. 
26 St., New York. 


“SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 
Smooth, Very Easy to Erase, 

Re ms Black. 


THE UNRIVALE 


SILICATE 


}LIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 


A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 


Sent i ity. 
in any quantity. Boarps or EpucaTion 


It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and persons 
with common skil] can make a ce ‘blackboard, upon any 
smooth surface, which will be from streaks, and give a 


solid, fine stone surface. 


N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. ¥. 


Turkish Baths, 
17 Beacon St., Boston. 


Unequaled as a remedy for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 
Torpid Liver, Diseases of the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 
To the overworked brain-toilers and people of sedentary 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir- 
culation, quieting the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 
brain, and inducing prolonged and refreshing sleep. They 
are given under the personal supervision of 

27 2 M. P. BROWNING, M.D., Proprietor. 


our Journal, two 


In the Figlds agajn with Prof. Gray. 


BOTAN Y. 
Standard Text-Books 
Prof. ASA GRAY, of Harvard. 


More extensively used in this country n 
ali other Series combined, 


HOW PLANTS GROW. A complete and charming 

elementary work. aed 

LESSONS IN BOTANY, and Vegetable Physiology, to 

hich is added a copious Dictionary of Botanical terms. 
fully illustrated. Price $1.30. 

SCHQC D FIELD BOOK. A most popular and 
oN ve >chool book. This work, in connection 
with “How Plaats Grow,” supplies a complete course in 
pewry for common Schools, Academies, and Seminaries. 

22 pages. Price $2 50. 

MANUAL OF BOTANY. For Higher grades and 

olleges. zoo pages. Price $3.25. 

‘The same, with 7he Lessons. Price $3.00. 

STRUCTURAL and SYSTEMATIC BOTANY, 
with 1300 wood cuts. 556 pages. Price $3.50. 

*,* We will send single copies of either or all of the above 
if desired for examination with a view to introduction, on re- 
ceipt of the appended prices. The most liberal 
terms will be given for introduction. 

Full descriptive circulars of Gray's Botanies, with 
many testimonials from eminent scientists and teachers, 
by mail on application. Address 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Oo., 
Educational Publishers, 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
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THE BOSTON 
Journal af Chemistry 


Has been established Ten Years, and as a medium for fur- 
nishing the current scientific and chemical topics and news 
of the day, in a popular and attractive form, it has no rival 
in the English language. > 

With the LARGEST CIRCULATION of any Chemical 
and popular science periodical in the world, it bas long re- 
ceived the indorsement and support of the leading Phy- 
sicians, Druggists, Chemists, Artists, Mechanics, 
Farmers, Manufacturers, and Scientific men in 
the country. 


It is sent postage prepaid for ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
and 


Six Months on Trial for 50c. 


From 50 cents to $5.00 may be saved by ordering all your 
Periodicals and Magazines in connection with the Fourna/. 
Send list of the papers wanted, and receive commutation 
rates by mail. 


Now is the best time to get up Clubs. 


Agents and Canvassers wanted!at every place, with whom 
liberal arrangements will be made. 


If you do not wish to act as agent, please send the name 
and address or some reliable parties who will. 
Specimen Copies sent on application. 
Address all communications to 


Journal of Chemistry Company, 


125 MILK STREET, 
s7b BOSTON, MASS. 


FRAMES 


Art-Bnion Plictures. 


Having to purchase for our own use a large number of 


very neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of 
the whole year. These will be found very quavecions and 


cents, which should be remitted with the —_ 
Address NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 


TION, 16 Hawley Street, Bostom, Mass. a 


valuable. Prices :—In {ull cloth, stamped with name of the 
port Vay in cloth and paper sides, $1.00. Postage on | 
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frames for our Art-Union pictures, we bought a few more 
than we needed, which we can sell quite low, varying in price 
from $2.00 to $3.00 each. 


Just Published, 
A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION 


The UNION SPEAKER 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., 


Late Superintendent of the Public Schools of Boston. 


Containing Standard and Recent Selections in Prose and 
Poetry, for Recitation and Declamation in Schools, Acad- 
emies and Colleges. With Introductory Remarks on Elo- 
cution, and Explanatory Notes. Crown octavo, cloth, 
black and gold, 571 pages. Ketail price, $2.00. 


This work, which has been received with so much favor by 
the educational public, is now presented at a reduced price, 
and with important improvements. 

The greater portion uf the standard selections have been 
retained, but some new pieces of rare excellence have been 
substituted for those of less merit; and the recent selections 
have been largely siperseded by a new collection of the 
choicest pieces from the more recent productions of eminent 
orators and poets, both American and English. Among the 
authors of these new selections are Schurz, Dana, Curtis, 
Sumner, Seward, Bright, Whittier, Harte, Aldrich, Miller. 

The original edition contained some pieces inspired by the 
stormy and perilous national crisis. Such only of those pieces 
are retained as are of permanent interest and value. 

This is a book suited, not only for the school-room, but 
one which, as a choice treasury of the gems of eloquence and 
poetry of the English tongue, would find a fit place in any 
well chosen library. ’ 

Messrs. THompson, Brown & Co. also publish— 

Eaton & Bradbury’s Mathematics. 

A full series for Primary and Grammar, High Schools and 
Academies. Adapted to the best methods of instruction, and 
uSed more than any other series in New England, and 
argely West. 

Worcester’s Elements of History. Retail, $1.88. 
Containing the outlines of History, ancient and modern. 
Taylor's Method of Classical Study. Price, $1.25. 

By Samugt H. late Principal of Phillips Acad- 
emy. A book for every teacher and eve:y pupil in Latin and 
Greek, and indispensable for every one desiring a critical 
knowledge of the ancient classics. 

Phiibrick’s Primary School Tablets. 

‘Twenty tablets, mounted on ten large cards, 21 x 27 inches, 
and furnished to schools at 88 cents each, or $8.80 for the 
set. An invaluable aid to teachers in the Primary School. 


Questions on the Principles of Arithmetic..15c. 
Questions in 18¢. 
Single copies of above books sent on receipt of price. Lib- 
eral terms for first introduction. Circulars and catalogues 
sent on application. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
25 & 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


Pure White Wheat Meal, 


INSTEAD OF FLOUR. 


Arlington Wheat Meal for Bread, 
Manufactured by 
§. A. FOWLE, Arlington Mills, ARLINGTON, MASS. 


An article containing all the nutritious properties of the 
whole grain. Guaranteed made from the chorcest select 
White Wheat. Recommended by all Physicians as an une- 
qualed tuod fur families, evc. Ask your Grocer for it. 
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Send for circular, to above address. 
Numeral Cards 
For all Grades of PRIMARY SCBOOLS. 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes, 


“Miss Wallcut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the 
best thing of the kind I have seen.” — John D. Philbrick. 


USED in the sest Primary and Grammar ScuHoo s in 
Boston. Price £4.00 r hundred. Address orders (prepaid) 
toANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., Boston. 


European Education. 


Yous ladies wishing to learn to speak the GERMAN 
LANGUAGE with purity, as spoken by the upper classes, 
will be received into the family school of Madame ALtva 
Povenz, of Victoria Villa, near Berlin. The lady was for- 
poy ee Ng the | pe royal 

ily, and is wile of the Questor of t niversit in. 
For further information Saree 

HERR POLENZ, 


's6 University of Berlin, Germany. 


ECONOMY and “Get the best” 
UTILITY in ERASERS and cheapest. 
Copeland’s Velvet Carpet, $24 per gross, and Woolen Cloth, 
$30. (Smaller quantities 50 cents per package extra.) Both 
are plane rectangular/aced, giving the greatest ease in 
working, delicacy of touch, and effectiveness in cleaning 
the blackboard. Pronounced superior to others by those who 
have used them. pry to Boston prepaid. Postpaid 
samples 25c. each. Address [ra Cope.anp, Brockton, Mass. 


Furnisheo 
RATIS 


The New-England Bureau of Education, 16 
Hawley Street, Boston, makes no charge to any publ 
School for furnishing it a ‘Teacher. It is in constant com- 
munication with the best teachers for every position in every 

de of school from that of head-master of the ~ High 

oe! to the teacher of the smallest District School in t 
country. It will save time and expense when a vacancy oc- 
curs to send at once to us, and by return mail get the naanes 
and references of just the kind of a teacher needed. On our 

ks we have a large list of every grade and price, and can 
fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily on a day’s notice. Our 
business is to find the right teacher for the right place. If 
you wey fifty applicants, owt of which 
not three would be suitable. By consulting us you have the 
privilege of hundreds of applicants from which you can select 
two or three that will just meet your wants. Being put in 
communication with these, you can decide the whole matter 
at once inteiligently and satisfactorily, for all on our list have 
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Study of Goldsmith’s Text. 


BY A. F. BLAISDELL. 


In a recent article we gave a general plan of study 
of the “Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith,” prelim- 
inary to a systematic course in the text itself. This 
plan embraced citations of principal authorities ; com- 
piling a life of the author ; recitation on the same with 
examination questions, and reading the “ Deserted Vil- 
lage” rapidly, with general test questions. We are now 
ready to begin on the text. We have taken two short 
extracts from the “ Deserted Village,” and proposed 
such questions (always imperfectly done in print) as 
would be considered fair by a class which had studied 
the ordinary rules of the language and rhetoric. We 
hope only to give the idea of our method, for certainly 
the best questions of any teacher result from previous 
study, revivified by the personal presence of a wide- 
awake class of boys and girls. 


Near yonder copse, where once the garden smil’d, 
And still where many a garden-flower grows wild, 
There, where a few torn shrubs the piace disclose, 
The village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 
A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year. 
Remote from towns he ran his goodly race, 
Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change, his place ; 
Unpractis'd he to fawn, or seek for power 
By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour. 
Deserted Village, lines 137-147. 

What general description do we have in these verses? Judging 
from the author’s life, would you think him capable of giving so 
finished a picture of a good old country clergyman? What facts of 
his early life will give an explanation? What persons did Gold- 
smith probably have in mind? Why do you think so? What in- 
cident of his travels in France will illustrate this point? In all 
his reckless and dissipated career, did he ever retain great respect 
for his early teachings? For what relative did Goldsmith ever 
cherish the utmost reverence, and what references have we to him 
in his writings? Illustrate the point by selections from “ Citizen 
of the World”? 

Why did Goldsmith write this passage at the particular time he 
did? Does it bear evidence of personal grief? Will you read or 
give in substance Irving’s allusion to this passage? Also first 
part of the dedication of the “Traveler”? From line 137 what 
Tuin is referred to? What does yonder mean? Is it common in 
standard authors? What is its use.in western idiom? Meaning 
of copse, smiled? explain figure of rhetoric. Explain line 138. 
Does this really happen when an estate has gone to ruin? Why 
18 there used in line 139? Why ¢orn shrubs? Why specify the 
word shrub rather than tree, bush, etc.? Force of disclose? What 
's the subject of the lines? verb?) Show how the subject and 
verb are modified. Why village preacher? Why speak of one 
Preacher? Would this apply to our United States villages? Why 
true even in the large English villages? Give synonyms of the 
Word preacher, and explain use of each. When the English 
Clergy is referred to in older English authors, what sect is meant? 
What difference in the. rank, position, and work of an English 


and American clergyman? Afansian, gives ynonym, sense in this, 


passage. Dispose of lines 141 and 142. Explain them in your 
own words. What does passing mean? Give synonym. Is it 
used as in the text at the present day? What salary did the 
preacher receive? How much money would it be worth 
to-day? What can you say about the pay of clergymen then 
and now? the pay of our own clergy? Where will you finda 
similar expression in the author’s writings? Is this line often 
quoted? When would you appropriately quote it?’ Explain the 
figure in line 143? Give a similar figure from Hebrews? What is 
the sense of the figure as used by Paul? Explain in full. Has 
this figure become grafted into the popular speech? Mention 
similar selections from standard authors. Explain lines 143 and 
144. What word was used in place of uupractised (145) in the 
“first edition?” Skilled, in line 148? What Latin idiom is used in 
line 147? Give the Englishidiom. Explain the word fawn. Ex- 
plain line 146 in full; fashioned and hour, explain and illustrate 
he figures. 

Mention all the Saxon words you can in these ten lines; all the 
Latin, From what are the following words derived: village, man- 
sion, remote, disclose, garden, copse, modest ; force of -ly, -dis, -er ? 
* * 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts:the way, 

With biossomed turze unprofitably gay, 

There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 

The village master taught his little school, etc., etc. 
—Deserted Village, line 193. 

What general description in these lines from 193-216? Is it a 
well known and popular selection? Why has it been a favorite 
passage? Was the schoolmaster a real or imaginary character? 
Give extracts from Irving to illustrate this question. Is this de- 
scription a caricature? Compare the position of a teacher then 
and now? How have the relations of teacher and scholar 
changed? What was the full name of this schoolmaster? What 
was his favorite weakness? What effect did he have on Gold- 
smith’s life? 

Give subject, verbs, and modifiers of the first four lines. Yon, 
prose for what? Explain the word straggling. Force of specific 
verb skirts ? How is way used here? What is dlossomed furse ? 
Meaning of unprofilably gay? Is furse really unprofitable ? 
What use is made of it by the English cottagers? Force of 
there? noisy, meaning ? stem force of y, and illustrate. A/ansion, 
why used here? Explain line 197. Where will you find a most 
interesting description of a schoolmaster by an American author ? 
Tell what you know aboutit. Original meaning of truant ? how 
used in school-boy idiom? J knew him well, in what sense used, 
literally or poetically? Does Shakespeare ever use the word 
truant in a school boy sense? (A/erry Wives, etc.) Has the 
schoolmaster often been the subject of caricature? Lines 199 and 
200, subject, verb, and object? ¢remdblers, stem, force of -er ? trace, 
derivation, what figure and explain? disasters, original meaning, 
illustrate from Shakespeare, and give Latinderivation. * * * 


The class having studied the 430 lines of the poem 
according to this general plan, and having reviewed the 
same, are now ready to prepare a summary of their 
work, which we call an ANALysIs, which is to be writ- 
ten out carefully, passed to the teacher, in manuscript, 
for correction, recited orally, or written out from mem- 
ory on the blackboard. Suggestions and criticisms by 
teacher and scholar would make this a most interesting 
exercise, and serve to impress the main points on the 
memory. We have arranged an “ Analysis,” which will 
give the reader a better idea of our meaning. 


ANALYSIS OF “THE DESERTED VILLAGE.” 


When written —length—popularity— 
1. Porm. metre—references by tamous men—style. 
To describe scenes of his boyhood and checkered life. 
II. Gen’ } To render tribute to his father and brother. 
IDEA. To give expression to his intense hatred of tyranny. 
To delineate the evils of luxury and injustice. 


; Description of “ Sweet Auburn.” 
1. Invocation. { Depopulation regretted. 
Personal grief. 

2. Evening village scene, 

3. Village preacher. 
III. Topics { 4. Village Schvolmaster and tavern. 

5. Contrast of rich and poor. 
6. Evil results of city luxury. 

7. The exiled villagers. 
8. Luxury personified. 
| 9. Apostrophe to Poetry. 
{ Metre—Figures of Rhetoric—Word Pictures— 
Picture Words—Evidences of careful revision— 
Examples of beautiful rhythm. 


IV. Text. 
Parallel references to the Bible. 


1, Ill fares the land, etc.—(51). 
2. Aman he was—(14!). 

3. He tried each art—(169.) 

4. As some tall cliff—(189). 

5. And still they gazed—(215). 

After reading selections from, or the whole of, the 
“Traveller” and “ Deserted Village,” we should 
continue by reading selections from the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield,” select passages from “ She Stoops to Con- 
quer,” and several essays. This will be considered a 
long course for one author, and doubtless would be too 
long for our high schools. One thing, however, is cer- 
tain: that three months spent on a thorough, well- 
planned study of one author would result in more last- 
ing good than a year’s study spent in reading about 
authors. 

After our author has been studied for the allotted 
time, we would finish the work by a “ Final Analysis,” 
which we give below, and which should be prepared 
and treated as the “ Analysis” of the separate poems. 


FINAL ANALYSIS. 


Personal career. 
Literary career. 
1. Lire. { Famous contefmporaries. 
Character. 
‘orster; Prior; Irving. 
Quincey, Boswell’s Johnson. 


V. Quor. 


OLIVER i 
eserted Viliage. 
GOLDSMITH. Poetry. { Traveller. 
Retaliation. 


She Stoops to Conquer. 
Good Natural Man. 
sgays; Histories; 
Prost... } Biographies ; &e. 
| 4. CRITICISMS OF STYLE, and illustrate. 


3- WRITINGS. PLAYS.... 


The text of Goldsmith can be obtained in almost any 
neighborhood, in every conceivable shape, and at all 
prices. In conclusion, we give the more common 
texts: “Deserted Village” can be found entire in 
“ Hunt’s English Literature” ; Hudson’s Text-Book of 
Poetry ” ; “ Rolfe’s Select Poems,” and published in 
New York, in beautiful type and paper, for ten cents. 
The “Globe” edition (costing about $1.50) includes 
all Goldsmith’s writings which are read to-day. Good 
editions of the “ Vicar of Wakefield ” can be purchased 
for twenty cents, in paper, while “extracts ” are found 
in all the ordinary text-books and reading-books pub- 
lished. 


The Notion of a National University. 


It is an old notion. Though now first revived with 
an end in view, and only recently set forth as the basis 
of aclaim for an immense share of the mational land 
domain, it is older than the writer of this article, prob- 
ably older than almost every man of the (small) num- 
ber of those now advocating it. It is at least as old as 
“ Whelpley’s Compend of History,” a manual which our 
school pupils, and even our college students, never see, 
The “Compend ” would now he pronounced a singular 
text-book. It begins with an essay on the “ Credibility 
of the Mosaic History,” and ends with a dissertation 
on the “Importance of Historical Knowledge.” The 
last four chapters are on the present state of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America. The name America is dis- 
cussed at length, and “ Co/ymbia” is preferred. The 


expectation is expressed that Columbia will gain upon 


its rival! ‘“ Fredonia” is proposed as a fit name for the 
United States, and it is suggested that the power to fix 


upon it should be “ vested in the heads of the several 
universities !” 


The topics discussed under the head of the United 


| General remarks. 


States belong rather to a gazetteer or cyclopiedia than 
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to a history. They are the present state of agricul- 
ture, of commerce, of literature, of religion, the forms 
of government, and its relations to foreigners, popular 
elections, and a “national academy.” © Under the. head 
of religion, missions are recommended ; under that of 
government, various defects are pointed out ; under that 
of popular elections, landed property as a qualification 
for suffrage is proposed, the non-admission of foreign- 
ers to suffrage is argued for, Harvard, Yale, and Prince- 
ton are mentioned as the only colleges, rich men are re- 
ported to patronize literature and learning. 

Under the head of a national academy, an argument 
is made for the establishment of common schools gov- 
erned by local boards, which has no perceptible connec- 
tion with the subject, even as a matter of future history. 
Whelpley’s idea of a “ National Academy” was just 
that which now is meant by “ National University.” It 
was to “embrace the general circle of science included 
in a liberal education,” but it was to be something be- 
yond a college. “Specially, he says, “the learned lan- 
guages and mathematics should be taught much farther 
than they commonly are in this country.” Also, the 
English language, history, government, and oratory. 
There were then no prefessional schools ; no methods 
for producing eminently learned men. He hoped that 
this scheme would supply both wants. He contended 
for it as “an important wheel in the system, which, 
without impairing the value of any one now in motion, 
might act as a primary moving power, and communicate 
energy and stability to the whole machine.” This con- 
templates education as @ national system in this country, 
which it is not, and, under our form of government, 
never can be. Congress cannot legislate on school 
matters for all the States. An amendment to the Con- 
stitution can forbid sectarian appropriations of school 
funds, but it never can create national primary schools, 
national normal schools, or a national university. It 
cannot over-ride the State governments acting duly in 
their spheres. And it will occur to every reader that 
we have produced learned men and professional men 
without the nation putting its hand to the setting-up of 
any institution for the purpose. The Smithsonian be- 
quest is cared for in the interests of “knowledge among 
men,” rather than the training of individual men in it. 
All the branches, too, in whose interest Whelpley 
pleads for a national academy have advanced far be- 
yond any conception he had of them without it, through 
the agency simply of such institutions as were already 
founded, and others like them, which aspired to no 
“national” status. We give the body of his argument 
in full : 

“ Several things must be perceived to be requisite to 
the establishment of such an academy. It must be 
made an object of legislative provision. Reliance 
could not be had on the resources of individuals. It 
is presumed that it might be made a public expense 
without increasing burdens, involving embarrassments, 
or exciting murmurs. It must be situated centrally, 
rather as to intelligence than to territory. Its discipline 
must be strict ; nor will it probably ever succeed with- 
out its governing authorities can, in some way, be 
clothed with civil power. ‘The instructors employed must 
be men of very great learning and abilities ; the quali- 
fications for admission must be high and distinguishing, 
and regulated both by age and attainments.. The term 
of continuance should be much longer than is usual at 
public schools ; nor should a scholar be capable of re- 
ceiving degrees but by merit and a certain age. The 
libraries, apparatus, and salaries, and of course the 
funds of the institution, must be great. 

“Could such an institution be established in the 
United States, various important benefits would be de- 
rived from it. It would strongly tend to abolish pro- 
vincial dialects, of course ; to improve and perfect our 
own language, which, at prese=t, is in danger from so 
wide a territory, such a compounded mass of society, 
and so feeble and disconnected a plan of education. 

“This institution would rouse all the colleges to em- 


ulation, or rather, would rouse all the several States to 
patronize the colleges, and prove, in that way, a source 
of general improvement ; and by that means we should 
soon rise to a level with the nations of Europe in point 
of literature. In one word, it would promote the great 
interests of literature and government, and from the 
operation of various causes, strengthen the harmony 
and union of the States.” 

None of these arguments would now be employed. 
They look very trivial. All danger of provincial dia- 
lects has long since been surmounted without a national 
university; the interests of literature and union pro- 
moted as well as they possibly could have been with it ; 
and our country rapidly raised toward the European 
standard of science and learning. As to emulation be- 
tween the colleges, we have only too much of it. De- 
liver us from more! Whelpley goes on to deplore that 
young boys then graduated so early—at 15 or 16. This 
evil has corrected itself through other influences, which 
would have been, in any case, the only effectual ones. 
We have surmounted greater difficulties without any 
“ primary moving power ” save the love of intelligence, 
freedom, and virtue in the people, than can possi- 
bly be before us in the future ; and as to such a na- 
tional university, corrupted with the immense wealth now 
schemed for, and in addition “ clothed with civil power,” 
the simple suggestion of it to the American people, 
outraged by official frauds, would kill it an once. * 

Towa College, Fan., 1876, 


Educational Letters from Germany. 
A VILLAGE CONFIRMATION IN PRUSSIA. 


The light in which confirmation is very widely re- 
garded in Germany, may not be familiar to readers 
who have not spent much time in that country. Except 
in what are called by the “illuminated” Germans, 
“narrow, pietistic circles,” the ceremony is regarded 
exactly in the light in which his assumption of the 
virile toga might have been regarded by the parents of 
a Roman youth ; or as her “ coming out ” ball by those 
of an English girl. It is a ceremony which announces 
the end of childhood, and the assumption of the duties 
of adult life. Parents who never enter a church, and 
who regard the whole Christian religion as an anti- 
quated superstition, pretty and pleasing in some of its 
phases, do not think of preventing their children from 
participation in the preparation for this service, and its 
fulfillment. I have heard here of young girls with some- 
what more decision of character and independence of 
spirit than most German girls possess, who have ob- 
jected vehemently to being compelled to take this 
solemn oath, to believe and support a creed which 
seemed to them only a laughable absurdity. But the 
minister brought them to obedience by the very forci- 
ble argument, that if they would not be confirmed they 
could not be married ; for no minister of the church 
would, or could, I believe, perform the ceremony unless 
both parties had been duly baptized and confirmed, 
and could show, on requisition, certificates of these 
facts. That was two or three years ago, before the passage 
of the civil marriage-bill ; whether such an argument 
would have any effect now, when it is possible to be 
married without the help of a minister of the national 
church, and when two-thirds of the marrying couples 
prefer to do this, is a serious question. To an Amer- 
ican, accustomed to think religious liberty a law of 
nature, it seems as if no better plan of disgusting a 
nation with christianity could have been invented, than 
the stiff and unyielding organization of the Prussian 
state-church before the late changes. 

I think one of the most painful sights I have ever 
seen was a confirmation here, under less favorable sur- 
roundings than the one described by an authoress, 
whom I do not include among those who regard such 
ceremonies in a merely worldly point of view. The 
pastor was a young man, painfully stiff and forbidding 


in his manners, both in private and public ; the parish, 


with all its inhabitants, good, bad, and indifferent, was 
his charge, not in virtue of the slightest wish or even 
consent on their part, but because he had been so lucky 
as to have influence enough to get it by royal appoint- 
ment. The king is the head of the church in Prussia, 
and of the six thousand church livings more than a 
third are in his gift, and half of the others in that of 
private patrons. How much sympathy or affection 
could exist between the parishioners and their pastor, 
under these circumstances, even were he a very differ- 
ent character, can be imagined. 

The little town has about five thousand inhabitants ; 
its only church, a wretched little building of unhewn 
stone, roughly paved with brick, with dirty, whitewashed 
walls, and windows where the small lead-sashes have 
dropped away here and there, and one large pane of 
dull glass takes the place of several small ones, and it can 
hold about eighty people if they will crowd very much. 
But it is quite too large for its usual congregation, and 
is never full except when one of the great church festi- 
vals, or a confirmation, brings out the many who never 
go at any other time, 

In this. little church I witnessed, last summer, the 
confirmation of a@// the boys and girls of the town, who 
had reached the age of fourteen, since the last confirm- 
ation. Most of them were the children of working 
parents; the girls were all neatly dressed in black 
alpaca, with black or white kid gloves, and each held a 
little bouquet. The boys were in black or dark suits, 
their hair plastered with pomatum until it shone as 
brightly as their boots; and pinned on the breast of 
each long-tailed coat, assumed for the first time, a 
little nosegay. In the dreary and dirty interior of the 
church, there had been some attempts at decoration 
with wreaths of fir-twigs, and oak-leaves, on the dirty, 
faded, and worn, red covering of the altar and pulpit. 
On either side of the little black, iron crucifix on the 
altar, large candles were burning, although it was broad 
day. The Confirmanden occupied the centre of the 
church ; their relatives and friends were packed to- 
gether on either side and in the aisles. There was 
first a discourse, neither suitable nor interesting. 

Then came the examination. Anything so stiff, so 
heartless, so void of everything that would move or 
warm the heart, it has never been my lot to hear else- 
where. The divisions of the Church year ; the order 
of the festivals ; the reasons of this order, were asked 
with as rigorous a precision, as if it were a lesson in 
mental arithmetic. The children, in spite of their two 
years preparation under the examiner, answered very 
stupidly and slowly. The examiner became more and 
more embarrassed as the mistakes increased in number 
and absurdity ; anxious, helpless glances passed Le- 
tween him and his wife. He began to make mistakes 
himself, and to stop and think so long before the ques- 
tions, that the whole scene became almost too painful 
for me to remain. The timid distress of the more 
modest among the children, as they were called on to 
stand up and answer those questions, was less disagree- 
able to witness than the pert boldness and conceit of 
others. One girl especially, to whom question after 
question had to be referred, and on whom the poor 


pastor at last, in despair, let the brunt of the examin-_ 


ation fall, was, I learned, the daughter of the keeper of 
the village beer-house ; the pert confidence with which 


she turned to face the congregation at the request of — 


the pastor, and pronounced for herself and the others 
their confession of faith, gave me the impression that 
her waiting on her father’s guests had been a more 
important preparation for her confirmation act than 
anything else. 

Many long hymns were to be repeated by heart. 
This was done in a manner outrageously void of sense 
and expression, and in the most rapid and indistinct 
tones. But, when the examination on doctrine began, 
I could feel that all the rest did well enough compared 
to this. The most recondite mysteries of the Christian 
faith were to be explained impromptu by these con- 
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fused and ignorant children, and to be confirmed by 
Scripture evidence, chapter and verse being strictly 
required. The astounding way in which questions 
from the New Testament were ascribed to the Old, and 
vice versa, and the dreadful stupidity that could not, or 
would not heed the nods and winks that tried to keep 
it in the right path, and would not take hold of the clue 
held out to it so anxiously were, I hope, less disagree- 
able to the parents and relatives, than to the stran- 
gers, else they could not have enjoyed our three hours 
entertainment very much. The rising irritation that 
could not be controlled any longer, began to show itself 
in rather sharp corrections and rebukes for not know- 
ing “what you have been told so often,” and at last 
hurried the examination to an abrupt conclusion, 

Now the children advanced in pairs, and kneeled on 
a cushion before the altar, saying, almost in the same 
words that were required of the old followers of Woden 
by the Christian missionaries of fifteen hundred years 
ago: “I renounce the Devil, and all his works, and give 
myself to the triune God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, to 
serve Him in faith and obedience till my life’s end: 
Amen.” They then received the benediction from the 
pastor, with the laying on of his hand, and their life-motto. 
Immediately afterwards they all received the commun- 
ion together, drinking the wine from a goblet held by 
the hand of the pastor to the lips of each, and receiv- 
ing in the same way the bread, in the form of the host, 
from his hand, in their lips. Between the administra- 
tion of the elements, each youth passed entirely around 
the altar, between it and the pulpit, and dropped-some 
money ina plate set there for the purpose. This is a 
present to the pastor in return for his instructions, and 
must always be given. The sums seemed small ; I saw 
even copper among the coins. 

To crown the uncomfortables of the occasion, the 
minister forgot to give his benediction to one pair, and 
had to call them back afterwards to come and kneel 
again, and receive it from him ! L. S. T. 


Our Liberators. 


Teachers, even the best of them, do not usually put 
into their work a sufficient amount of bravery and 
health. This is partly because they do not replenish 
themselves from high sources. They need something 
a little more to the purpose than what they ordinarily 
get at training schools and institutes. To lift them 
from one groove, to set them down in another, even of 
a higher, is quite beside the purpose. The valuable 
thing is to give them liberty. They must see things 
from a rarer elevation. Only thus can they give to 
their work permanent and commanding qualities. But 
who shall fit them for so noble a service? We answer, 
the great thinkers and poets. He who has read ade- 
quately such a work as Jowett’s Plato has been so fash- 
ioned. Whatever his methods, they will be the methods 
of a quick spirit. “Besides, they will contain what is above 
all methods, the sanity and passion of a liberator. The 
persistent study of any of the great systematic thinkers, 
will quicken one’s apprehension and valor. The rich 
and imaginative prose of such writers as Bacon and 
Burke and Coleridge, has a somewhat different, but not 
less gracious and sufficient virtue. 

It must be remarked, however, that these writers yield 
their best values only to the sincere reader. _It is 
hot perpetual gazing, but clear seeing, if but for a 
moment, that lifts the intellect. The inventor quickens 
invention. When, in reading, one cannot give, as well as 
receive, the exercise is without vivacity or benefit. An 
intimate and searching acquaintance with books, just as 
an intimate and searching acquaintance with nature, de- 
mands serene moods and alert faculties. Another hint 
May not be without value. It is best at some time to 
Concentrate our efforts to read the weightiest pages of 
the great masters a hundred times, till their words and 
thoughts sink surely into the intellect and memory. 
The mere ability to quote a line or so, is like taking a 


twig from a forest when it is the forest itself you want.|current of electricity 1s made to pass between two 

But the great systematic thinkers are not our only|carbon points which are separated a short distance from 
lifting friends. The poet enriches us with even a purerjeach other. It is necessary to have a current of elec- 
health and power, because his is a juster and more|tricity from forty or more Grove or Bunsen cells to pro- 
central perception of truth. Chapman, who knew how|duce this light, and there is then needed a special kind 


to write firm and vital verse, says of Homer: 


“ You cannot more the point of death control 
Than to stand close by such a living soul.” 


of lamp furnished with some mechanism that will auto- 
matically keep the two carbon points at a proper height 
and a certain distance apart. Such lamps have been 


Only a fresh spirit can do commanding work. Here|devised by Dubosque of Paris, and Browning of Lon- 
is expressed the inestimable value of poetry. It teaches|don, and others ; but the best of them are not constant, 
cheerful and affirmative living and thinking. A single|except with’a very powerful battery, and when used 
sonnet from Chapman or Ben Jonson, from Milton or| with only forty or fifty cells will need personal attention 
Wordsworth, puts a finer health into the intellect and|every few minutes. Browning has advertised a small 


a better courage into the veins. 

The teacher, then, who would do an adequate work, 
must acquire the habit of drinking at mountain springs. 
It may require a little climbing, but it is worth while to 
go to the heights, if only to get a breath of fresh air. 
The brave thinker is such only by virtue of a perpetual 
provocation and enlargement. His work is valuable in 
proportion as he is nourished by the scholar’s highest 
thought and hope. 

There is just now a sort of educational Philistinism 
which pleases itself with worshiping the mechanical in- 
stead of the vital. But there is better thought in the 
air than this. The admirable thing is to work oneself 
to those heights where that thought freely circulates. 
Instead of being pedantically directed how to take such 
step in the journey, it is better to be fashioned by 
those wiser spirits who prepare us to walk sure-footedly 
and alone. At least, he who would awaken as well as 
guide a fine intelligence must, Himself, be reinforced from 
the highest sources. The conditions under which teach- 
ers are compelled to work, the lack of leisure, and the 
supposed necessity of adaptation to the common folly, 
may prevent their possessing as wide and gracious ac- 
complishments as they could desire. Yet something of 
what is best, they can still know. Now and then a 
precious intelligence will be committed to their charge. 
It should be their care that, by habitual contact with 
the best thoughts, they shall be able to fit fair instruc- 
tion to fair faculties. He who goes to his morning 
work with even so much as a fine English sonnet in his 
mind will, thereby, be the better fitted to give brave and 
efficient instruction. However much one may know of 
technical methods, it is still wise to keep the mind open 
to some higher influx of pure power. It is good to 
know even one adequate mind ; and he who knows half 
a dozen such—ridiculous as the assertion may seem to 
some—is well read. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


PROFECTIONS FOR THE SCHOOLROOM. 


BY PROFESSOR DOLBEAR. 


No. Il, — ARTIFICIAL LIGHTS. 


ja most brilliant and dazzling light. 
nearly equal to that of the electric light. In order to 
regulate the burning of the wire or narrow ribbon, 


electric lamp, which he says will give a constant light 
with only six or eight cells. A number of these small 
lamps have been brought to this country, but, so far as 
the writer knows, no one has been able to work them 
with anything like so small a battery. ‘ 
There are several reasons why the electric light is 
not more generally used for this and other purposes. 
First, its cost: the battery with lamps costing about 
two hundred dollars. Second, the consumption of zinc, 
acids, and mercury for amalgamation, which, with the 
labor of setting it up and cleaning it after use, may 
be reckoned at ten dollars a day. Third, the noxious 
fumes which constantly arise from a working battery, 
making it necessary to have a special battery-room, well 
ventilated ; and fourth, the need of frequently over- 
hauling it, re-amalgamating the zincs and filing the wire 
connections. ‘These have made every one who has ever 
worked with a battery, wish that some substitute could 
be found for it. The magneto-electric machines de- 
vised by Wilde, Ladd, Farmer, and others, have been 
more or less successful, but have been much too costly, 
and require eight to ten horse-power to run them. 

The machine that promises the most for us now is 
the one known as the Gramme machine, a French in- 
vention. All who have seen its performance speak in 
high terms of praise of it. At present there is but one 
of them in the United States ; that one belongs to the 
University of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia. Its cost 
was about $1,000. It needs but one or two horse-power 
to run it eight hundred revolutions a minute, when it 
gives a light equal to 1,600 candles. The latest pattern, 
made especially for produciug the electric light, weighs 
400 pounds, is run by one-horse power, and gives a light 
equal to 2,000 wax candles. It would seem as though 
this was the thing we have so long waited for. It is 
now being used for lighting up large manufactories, only 
four lamps being needed in a room three hundred feet 
long, which is so well lighted as to leave no shadows. 

MAGNESIUM LIGHT. 
Wire made of the metal magnesium can be lighted 
like a piece of pine wood, and continues to burn with 
Its intensity is 


While it is true that sun-light is much brighter than|which is generally employed, a lamp with a feed run by 
artificial light, and is therefore very desirable as the il-|clock-work is used. Sometimes two ribbons are burned 


luminating agent in projections, it is also true that sun-|at the same time. 


This light is not constant, and is 


light is not always to be depended upon, and it will fre-|even more liable to go out than the electric light, and 


quently disappoint one, by reason of clouds, which will 
entirely prevent using the forte /umiere and the ex- 


furthermore a special arrangement of cloth tubing is 
used for carrying away the product of the combustion, . 


periment will need to be postponed until the sky is|magnesium oxide, a bulky white powder, which accu- 
again clear. In some circumstances such delay would | mulates very rapidly. 


be no serious matter, and one could very well wait ; at 


The cost of a lamp is about fifty dollars, and the 


other times the delay would be very inconvenient and|cost of the magnesium is about two dollars an hour. 


work some harm in our educational institutions ; hence|It has the great advantage of being very compact, re- — 


recourse is had to artificial light and lanterns. As|quiring but a few minutes to prepare at any time, and _ 
giving then a light which is amply sufficient for any ex- 


nearly every kind of projection is possible in this way, 


and some persons will be provided with such instru-| hibition, and is especially well adapted for experiments 
ments, and still others who would like to know what|in fluorescence on account of the abundance of ultra 
can be done with lanterns, some space will be given to| violet rays. A three-inch transparency can be magni- 


descriptions of some of their more common forms and 
their applications. 
THE ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
Chief among the artificial lights used in projecting 


fied up to thirty feet in diameter, and be well enough 
lighted for a large audience to see plainly. 


THE OXYHYDROGEN, OR DRUMMOND LIGHT. 
A very intense light is produced by projecting a blow- 


is the electric light, which is produced when a powerful] pipe flame of mixed hydrogen and oxygen gases upon a 
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stick of unslacked lime. The great raisés fhe 
lime to vivid incandescence. Sometimés magnesia is 
etiployed instead of lime ; it is then called magnesia 
light, arid when zifédnia is used it is called zirconia light. 
These last are seldom used in the United States, but 
the former is very comifion. The gases are stored in 
portable tanks or india-rubber bags, which are con- 
nected by flexible ttbes to the jet, from which it is 
driven by pressute upon the bags, and is lighted at the 
outlet. There aré mary patterns of these jets, some 
of them pérmitting the gasés to mix before their escape, 
and others not until they are ignited, Almost any one 
of them will answer ; the only précaution of especial im- 
portance being that the jet should not permit the gases to 
mix in the tubes between it and the tanks—else a danger- 
ous éxplosion might occar. As evéry maker is especially 
desirous of preventing this, but little danger of such an 
accident is to be apprehended. Such a piece of appar- 
atus had better be bought of a reliable dealer. Every 
work on chemistry gives explicit instructions for the 
manufacture of both oxygén and hydrogen, so the writer 
would refet to thein, or to the Catalogues of makers of 
magic lanterns, that cotitain all the needed information 
upon the subject. Such catalogues can be had of 
Thomas Hall, No. 19 Bromfield street, Boston, or L. J. 
Marcy, No. 1340 Chéstnut street, Philadelphia. 

Common illuminating gas can be used in place of 
pure hydrogen, but the light is not quite so intense. 
The demand for these gases has been so great during 
the past thrée or four years that they aré now manufac- 
tured on a commercial scalé in New York city, and are 
compressed into copper tanks holding from ten to sixty 
cubic feet. These tanks are éxceedingly convenient. 
They retail for twenty-two cetits a foot for oxygen, and 
eight cents a foot for the common gas. 

An alcohol flame is sometimes used with oxygen, the 
jet supplying the latter forcing the flame upon the piece 


of lime. The alcohol is fed from a reservoir seen at 
the back of the lantern. This gives an excellent light, 
and quite sufficient for many purposes. A picture three 
inches in diameter may be magnified up to fifteen feet 
and be well lighted. The light produced in this way is 
called the Bude light. 


In this art of conversation, woman, if not the queen 
and victor, 1s the law-giver. If every one recalled his 
experiences, he might find the best in the speech of 
superior women, which was better than song, and car- 
ried ingenuity, character, wise counsel, and affection, 
as easily as the wit with which it was adorned. They 
are not only wise themselves, they make us wise. No 
oné can be a master in conversation who has not 
learned much from women ; their preserice and inspi- 
ration are essential to its success. Steele said of his 


mistress, that “to have loved her was a liberal edu- 
cation.” Coleridge esteems cultivated women as the 
depositories and guardians of “English undefiled ;” 
and Luther, that accomplishment of “pure German 
speech ” of his wite.—Zmersin. 


Miscellaneous. 


THE BIBLE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


We mean in the administration of our school affairs to treat all 
sects, and all parties of our citizens, with the strictest impartiality. 
The conscientious scruples of all must remain inviolate. No 
books must be used in our schools, and no exercises take place in 
them, to which any reasonable man can conscientiously object. 
Catholic and Protestant, Rationalist and Jew, all must be treated 
exactly alike. The majority principle must be waived here, and 
the rights of the child of the most obscure and friendiess citizen in 
the commonwealth must be respected. The least semblance of 
proselytism must be avoided ; and each must, in this matter, do to 
others as he would like, in similar circumstances, others to do to 
him. AsI understand it, this is the great doctrine that underliés 
our whole system of free schools, and its friends will not shrink 
from any consequences that may flow from its strict application 
both in letter and spirit. The Bible is a holy book. Itis the chief 
corner-stone of our civilization, Its sacred pages are the source 
of our faith, and the guide of our lives. By it sanctity is given to 
the oaths of men when the truth and the fulfillment of important 
trusts are required of them; and the patriot, not less than the 
Christian, finds in it that inspiration which forms the basis of his 
devotion. I would like to have a copy of the Bible upon the desk 
of every teacher, in the sight of all the children in the land. If 
never opened, it would still be God’s book, ever teaching its silent 
lessons, and imposing something of self-reflection and reverence 
for sacred things upon the character.of youth ; if solemnly read by 
a loved teacher, its holy precepts would sink like seeds into fallow 
ground, deep into little tender hearts, to ripen in after days in 
harvests of good works, But sooner than take from a single citi- 
zen his equal rights ; sooner than trample upon the conscience of 
one honest man ; sooner than violate the heaven-born principle of 
religious liberty, that ark of our covenant which our fathers bid us 
guard with our lives and fortunes, and transmit, unsullied by un- 
holy hands, to the generations to come, I would, if necessary, dis- 
continue the reading of the Bible in the public schools, and rele 
gate all religious instruction td the home, the Sabbath-school and 
the church, and limit the common school to the performance of its 
intellectual and moral duties. But the painful alternative of dis- 
continuing the use of the Bible in the public schools is seldom 
forced upon us. In 14,500 of our 17,000 schools it is now read 
without giving serious offence to anybody. In all the remainder, 
so far as can now bé seen, it could be read with like acceptance by 
fexcusing any childfén from being present at the exercise whose 
parents,on the ground of conscientious scruples, desired it. If the 
‘work of the school be so arranged as to allow the Bible-reading to 
take place at the close of the day, neither loss of time nor disorder 
neéd result from a part of the pupils quietly leaving the school- 
room at a given signal. Hundreds of teachers now adopt this 
plan, thus keeping the Bible in their schools, and at the same time 
doing no violence to the conscience of any one. 

—Hon. J. P. WICKERSHAM, 


THE BETTER EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN ENGLAND, 


[Zhe Fournal of the Womans’s Education Union, London, in 
noting the progress made in behalf of the better education of 
women, says :] 

“‘ We may remark, as a cheering sign of change of opinion, that 
many long-applauded sneers and witticisms leveled against it, 
seem apparently to have lost their force and point. Miss Sherrifi 
took occasion to notice this significant fact in replying to the dis- 
cussion on her paper on ‘ The High School for Girls,’ read at the 
Social Science Congress in October last. She said that just three 
years had elapsed since she read a paper on Women’s Education 
before the British Assoéiation in that same town of Brighton. On 
that occasion there was a long and full discussion, and in the 
course of it every platitude that the friends of education, from the 
time of Sydney Smith till now, have answered, in every tone’ of 
witty sarcasm and of earnest reasoning, was brought forth again. 
All possible arguments for the button.sewing, soup-making, general 
man-pleasing mission of woman on earth, were paraded once more 
with the utmost conviction and complacency by men of various 
agés and positions. That was in 1872. In 1875, in the discussion 
which had just taken place, not a word of the sort was uttered. 
he contrast needs no comment. It carries the mind irresistibly 
forward to the possibilities of another three, of another thirty, 
years. Irrational opponents are beginning to talk less loudly. 
Let as be content: their sons may be our defenders and helpers. 
Matiy a gréat measare of national reform has been brought up 
year after year, to Parliament after Parliament, with what seemed 
almost hopeless persistency, and when carried at last has seemed 
as if it were part of the necessary order of things.” 


— Latterly, the children of the village of Abguori, in Biscay. 
received with a shower of stones the schoolmaster who was sent to 
them, and drove him away with the cries, “ Kill the master; we 
don’t want to study.” The good parents of these worthy children 
were looking on with pleasure and pride. ‘The brats of this village, 
says a correspondent, must have in their veins some of the blood 
of those famous knights who boasted that they could not sign their 
The of is probably the one privilege to 
apres ee ragged Aidalgos of Biscay attach the most 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—To which department of THE New- 
ENGLAND does your thought first turn as you open it? To that 
we solicit your contributions, your correspondence, and your 
queries. You have wants; make them known. Nothing is so 
disagreeable as to tell people what they don’t want to know, or to 
repeat what they already know. Answers to quotations we prefer 
to leave to our readers, unless the questions are made to us per- 


sonally.—[Zditor. 


Questions for The Critic Club.—I. 
To the Editor of The New-England: . 

Taking for basis the articles on “ The Sentence” (JouRNAL, 
Nos. 45, 47, 493 PP, 233, 255, 279), will some one try to define a 
sentence? According to the definition framed, does the old saw, 
“Time is short, and art is long,” consist of one or of two sen- 
tences? If of two sentences, then what are both together to be 
called? If a compound sentence, how does this consist with calling 
its cudrdinate parts a compound sentence? Does not a compound 
constituent part of thought, of whatever denomination, consist of 
minor constituent parts of thought of a different class, and con- 
sequently requiring a different term? What, then, are the codr- 
dinate constituent parts of a compound sentence to be called? If 
“two elements, a subject and a predicate, are indispensable to the 
construction of a sentence,” must not the subject of every sen- 
tence be represented or indicated or implied by some word or by 
some combination of words? And if the above adage is a sen- 
tence, of which the two indispensable elements are a subject and 
a predicate, what represents its subject ? and what, its predicate? 
Are subject and predicate necessarily constituent parts of a sen- 
tence, or of some minor constituent part of thought? If one is 
talking about one thing, and employs a term properly or commonly 
applied to something else, and does not precisely define the term 
as employed by himself; does this help to a clear apprehension of 
what he would say, or does it tend to confusion? 

If one speaks of “the two primary constituents of a proposi- 
tion,” does this imply that there may be more than two constitu- 
ents? If there may be additional constituents, what are they? 

Were our translators in fault in Prov, xxxi, 25, “ Strength and 
honor are her clothing?” What so poetic and forcib!e as to affirm 
of strength and honor as the basis of the statement, that they con- 
stitute her clothing ? 

Did ‘ the learned author of Ecce Homo carelessly make precepis 
and commands to be the subject of his proposition in, 7he Mew 
Testament is not the Christian law; the precepts of Apostles, the 
special commands of Christ, are not the Christian law’? Did he 
not know what he was about, when he affirms of certain things that 
they did of constitute the Christian law ? 

When a theorist has to reconstruct facts in order to maintain his 
theory, is itso much the worse for the theory, or so much the 
worse for the facts? Does the proposed theory of the sentence 
accord with all the facts? Does it stand? 

In Psalms xvili, 11, the translators seem to have been at fault in 
inserting were Fehovah made darkness his veil: mists of night, 
thick clouds, he put around himself as a tent. I. D. 

American College Degrees Appreciated in England. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

The following letter was received some time since by the pres- 
ident of an American college: 

PACKINGTON COLLEGE, Packington street, 
London N., Great Britain. 

Dear Sir :—I have seen some notices {of ] diplomas lately of a 
St. John’s College and university, Brooklyn, U.S. A.: Consul 
—, — —, dean of faculty, and —— , registrar; bat 
cannot find out whether there is such a place in existence. If you 
will kindly send me all the information you can, you will greatly 
oblige, Yours very truly, E. A. PA.D., 

Principal of this College. 

P. S—I am desirous of obtaining an American M.A., and 
LL.D.; can you give mé any assistance? I am already M.A., 
LL.D., Ph.D. ; German M.R.C.P., F.S.A., F.N.L., M.S.R.A., etc. 
Do you grant degrees in absentia? I could introduce a number of 
my friends (who would pay a good fee) who are well qualified who 
desire all kinds of degrees. I have been offered a St. John’s one, 
but should prefer yours, because I can prove there is such a col- 
ege. EDWARD ALBERT STURMAN. 

Observations Philological. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 
QUESTIONS. 

1. J can but go. I cannot but go. Which is correct? 

2. Is from whence correct? 

3. Directly he had accomplished his business he returned home. 
Is this use of directly authorized ? 

4. How is / had rather go to be explained ? 

ANSWERS. 

1. Each form of expression is correct, if correctly used. / can 
but go; i.¢., at the most, Should I go, that is all which is possible 
to me in the circumstances. /cannot but go: In any wise I must 
go, whatever other thing I may do. 

2. From whence, from thence, from hence, are found in the very 
best writers; for example, in Irving. Whence, thence, and hence 
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are, however, generally equivalents to from where, or from whith 
place, from there, etc.; and consequently from before whence is 
superfluous ; and as superfluity is imperfection, from should not be 
prefixed to whence. Not every usage of good writers is good 
usage. This is determined by extensive comparison of the forms 
of speech of a people, both oral and written, with reference to the 
laws of thought. 

3. Directly is employed as above by some good writers as well 
as by some inferior writers. It may have been a local usage in- 
troduced into written forms of speech other than colloquies, with- 
out question whether it was a universal idiom of the language. 
When it is adopted by here and there one where it is not general, 
it sounds strangely like affectation. It is a condensed form of ex- 
pression combined with transfer. Directly is made to modify both 
verbs of the sentence, instead of modifying the leading verb only ; 
and the relational word when, logically required at the beginning 
of the sentence, is suppressed. Thus the form given above takes 
the place of, When he had accomplished his business, he directly 
returned home. I venture to express the hope that the employ- 
ment of directly as a double modifier is not adopted to the extent 
of making it authorized. : 

4- I conjecture this anomaly sprung from a blunder. I would 
rather go became, by contraction, /’d rather go. I'd is also a 
contraction of Aad. The intervention of rather before the com- 
plemental infinitive permitted an oversight of what the contraction 
’d represented; and in the restoration of the full word, Aad, of 
which ’¢ is the more common contraction, supplanted would. 
Teachers may do much, if they will, to effect the removal of this 
anomaly. Some laugh on hearing / would rather instead of / had 
rather ; but the inner feeling of most will constrain them to ap- 
prove and at length to adopt / would rather, if it is sufficiently 
inculcated. I. D. 


Astronomy Examination. 

Examination in Astronomy by the Principal of High School, Man- 
chester. Time of study,14 weeks. Text-books used, all that could 
be secured. The class have had monthly written examinations. 

1. Name the classes of heavenly bodies, and give their three 
motions. 

2. State the composition of the sun by the latest theory, and 
account for sun spots by this theory. 

3. Trace one of the equatorial constellations, containing a star 
of the first magnitude, and name that star. 

4. A star rises at 9 p. m. July Ist: give its time of rising on 
Sept. rst, and account for this change. 

5. Name six characteristics common to all planetary bodies. 

5. State the laws of Gravitation, 

7. Give the Nebular Hypothesis of Laplace. 

8. Give the combined axial and orbital rotation of a planet, nec- 
essary to our seeing but one side of it. / 

g. Dues the moon rise earlier or later each evening ? how much, 
and why? 

10. Explain the requisition to a Solar Eclipse. 
11. Explain the tide upon the side of the earth farthest from the 
moon. 
12. Is length of day the cause of summer heat? and if not, to 
what és it due? 
13. Draw a diagram, and explain the effects of obliqueness in 
heat rays. 
14. For what star shall we look to mark the vernal equinox ? 
15. Is there a precession of solstial points? if so, along what line ? 
16. How could we prevent all change of season and variation in 
length of day or night? 
17. Describe a comet, and state the three sorts of cometary orbits. 
18. When do meteors become visible, and why? 
19. Describe the spectroscope, and give the three laws of spectra. 
— Qe 
The Infinitive and Participle. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

If your California correspond, S. M. Severance, will consult 
Prof. Bain’s “ First English Grammar,” and “ Key” (both repub- 
lished in this country by Henry Holt & Co., New York), he will 
find the distinction between such combination and forms as to 
“sing,” and “singing,” exhaustively treated. He discriminates 
four parts of speech in “éag”—Infinitive, Participle, Adjective, 
and Noun; and in the “ Key” their difference and agreements are 
fully tabulated. See pp. 131-133 of the “Grammar,” and pp. 
gI-95 of the “Key.” His “ Higher English Grammar” (Long- 
mans’, London), is characterized as a work remarkable for the ex- 
actness with which it treats the logical part of language; and it 
would be worth any teacher’s while to have it at hand for occa- 


sional reference. R. P. 
A Questionable Statement. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 


Somebody announces, in a late issue, that “a New-Hampshire 
man sends fourteen of his children to one school, and when they 
combine against the teacher he knows he can safely bet on the 
result.” The man who communicated this statement must have 


been a descendant of old Rip Van Winkle, and have been sleeping 
for more than twenty years. Fourteen children at one school, from 
one family, in New Hampshire, at the present time? Impossible! 
You may travel from Portsmouth to Canada, and from Vermont 
to Maine, through every county in the State, and you will find 


more families that have no children, and more schools (in the rural 
districts) that have less than a dozen pupils, than families or 
schools that number fourteen, including parents and teachers, 
brothers and sisters. The time was when it was popular to raise 
families, and to have large schools, in New Hampshire, but that 
day has gone by. Sad to reflect upon; but if is a fact. American 
children are too few for the future prosperity of our country.—O. 


—o——_ 
Metric Tables. 
The following are the principal metric tables : 
Length. 
10 milli-meters . . .  makea centimeter. 


10 centi-meters . make a decimeter. 
1o deci-meters . make a meter. 

To meters . make a dekameter. 
10 dek-ameters. make a hectometer. 
1o hecto-meters make a kilometer. 


to kilometers. myriameter. 
Capacity. 
10 milli-liters . ‘ . make a centiliter. 


10 centi-liters 4 f make a deciliter. 

10 deci-liters . . make a liter. 

10 liters . ‘ make a dekaliter. 
10 deka-liters . 4 . make a hectoliter. 


Weight. 

make a centigram. 
Io centi-grams make a decigram. 
10 deci-grams . make a gram. 

10 - «make a dekagram. 
10 dekagrams .. ° make a hectogram. 
1o hecto-grams make a kilogram. 
10 kilograms. Nay make a myriagram. 


The liter is a cubic decimeter ; the kilogram is the weight of a 
liter of water. 
~ Seme Queries Answered. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 
ANSWER TO L. WRIGHT (JOURNAL, PAGE 16). 

Whether or no is idiomatic, and established beyond displacement 
by anybody's ifse dixit. Its general meaning is an emphatic in 
any wise. In this idiom botn whether and no are propositional 
equivalents. In answers, yes and no are propositioual equivalents. 
Shall you go to town to-day? If the answer is Yes, yes is not an 
adverb, modifying something understood ; but it is the equivalent 
of the proposition, /sha// go to town today. If the answer is Wo, 
no is not an adverb, but the equivalent of the proposition, 7 sha// 
not go to town today. No is related to not somewhat as yours to 
your. As yours is a substantive equivalent, equivalent to the 
name of some previously expressed object with the limitation your; 
so no is a proportional equivalent, equivalent to the preceding in- 
terrogative proposition made declarative, and negatived by not— 
Shall you go totown today? The roads arebad. I shall go whether 
or no. This is to be interpreted, / shall go, let obstacles interpose 
or let obstacles not interpose. No represents the reverse uf whether, 
let whether be the equivalent of whatever proposition it may. 

I. D. 


ANSWER TO S. M. SEVERANCE, (JOURNAL, P. 16). 

To sing well is desirable, bears the same relation to Singing well 
is desirable, as A lion is fierce bears to The lion is fierce. The one 
form of expression represents a single individual as a specimen of 
its genus; the other represents the genus in its specific extent. 
Accordingly, interchange of forms is admissible when the pred- 
icate is a judgment of a species or of a variety; and then the 
propositions are equivalents, but not identical. He has gone hunt- 
ing, has taken the place of the not altogether absolete He Aas 
gone a hunting, in which a is a preposition. I. D. 

Division of Fractions. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

The following method of the solution of “Division of Frac- 

tions ” is offered in reply to your correspondent of December 18: 
$ + § (F to be divided by 4). 

(a) 1) §(§ times, 

(6)  4)§(8*§ times, or 4¢ times. 

(c) 5 ( of 46 times, or times, or $$ Ans. 

Analysis.—(a) I first divide by 1. 1 is contained in §, § times. 

(4) I next divide by }. If 1 is contained in §, § times, } of 1 
will be contained in §, 8 times § times, or 4° times. 

(c) I next divide by §- If $ is contained in $ 4g times, § will 
be contained in §, of times, or times, or $$ Ans. 

—o-— 
‘ Dr. Leigh’s Phonetic System. 

We have used Dr. Leigh’s phonetic system, for teaching reading 
in our lower grades, for three years. _ So far as we can ascertain, 
it is but now beginning to receive the notice and approval to which 
its merits entitle it. We can say with assurance that it is in per- 
fect harmony with Froebel’s system, and in this respect the learner 
is not forced into abstractions. Dr. Leigh gives for every sound 
a printed sign; the child sees the sounded \etter, aud with its own 
fingers forms it by means of slate and pencil, as easily and as 
gladly as it sees and traces the “forms of life and beauty” in the 
kindergarten. Morever, the powers which kindergarten cultivates 
are continually exercised by this phonetic system. The different 
sounds of any given letter, are represented by modified forms of 
the letter, and these modifications, although readily noticed by 


Form foi 


D. T. 


one trained to habits of careful observation, are yet sufficient to 


puzzle any child who is allowed to blunder and guess through his 
lessons. Hence, the powers of clear and distinct comparison, the 
ready and retentive memory, and the quick perception, given in 
the kindergarten, still receive constant exercise. Therefore we 
value the system especially because it harmonizes with and sup- 
plements the kindergarten. Another strong point in its favor is 
that a fact once learned is never to be unlearned. The child 
knows that a certain character has a certain sound. Whenever 
he finds it, it is the same. It is never modified by the presence 
or absence of other characters; and a rule with no exceptions 
soon becomes fixed in his mind; and surely it is easier to learn 
forty characters with as many different but unvarying sounds, 
than twenty-six characters averaging each several sounds, and 
governed by rules quite incomprehensible to childish minds, if 
not to older ones, 
More than this, the interest invariably manifested by children in 
learning to read by this method is half the victory. We have 
found that children previously trained in the kindergarten to habits 
of quick and accurate perception, learned as rapidly and with as 
much pleasure as by any of their kindergarten occupations. To 
give an instance: We began with a class just from the kinder- 
garten, giving them a short exercise each morning in the sounds 
and forms of the letters and their various combinations, taking 
them step by step, and making sure each day that the previous les- 
sons were well remembered. We allowed them to print on slate 
or blackboard the sounded letters already learned, giving them 
always the privilege of kindly criticism. We printed, at their dic- 
tation, purposely making frequent errors, only to be always and 
instantly corrected Their interest never flagged, and their prog- 
ress could not fail to be rapid and steady. They became experts 
in phonetic printing, their enunciation was clear and correct, and 
they made the change to ordinary type with no difficulty what- 
ever. This was less than two years ago. The same class will 
commence, this fall, the Fourth Reader, having gone thoroughly 
over all that precedes, and reading with a fluency and a delicacy 
of expression which’we do not find in others of the same age and 
grade, but not taught by the same method. 
Therefore we do not hesitate to say we consider Dr. Leigh’s 
system of reading far superior to any other, and are glad to give 
it our cordial and unqualified endorsement. 
(Signed) Mrs. A. W. LONFELLOw, 
Miss I. S. Cracin, 
Prins. of Remsen St. School and Kindergarten. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
—__o 
Mental Arithmetic. 

To the Editor of The New-England : 

I place on the board the twelve figures, sometimes in the fol- 
lowing order, but varying every week : 

2-4-6-8-10-12 

The firsf scholar is called on to say, perhaps, the second table, 
beginning with 2 and going to the right, and he does so: 2X2 
=4; 2X 2X6=—12, etc. The next takes the third, be- 
ginning with 2 and going down: 2X 2=4; 2X1=2;2X4 
=8,etc. The next takes the fourth, beginning with 11 and going 
up; and soon. The division tables can be perfected in the same 
way, the numbers on the board in that case being the answer. 
c. 


GOOD WORDS. 


Mrs. M. P. CoLpurN: Dear Madam :—I1 wish to express to 
you the pleasure I have felt in reading the articles on Primary 


Teaching, written by you for THE NEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTion. Pointed, pithy, and practical, they seem to me fo 
* hit the nail on the head,” and to rich in hints that none but 
the hopelessly stupid can fail to be benefitted by. You are doing 
a good work, and | hope you will keep at it. 
Yours respecttully, - M. Grecory, 

President of Illinois University. 


I rejoice in the success of the JouRNAL. It has shown steady 
improvement from the first. It sééms to me to grow solid with- 


out losing any desirable variety. If you will pardon a blunt and 
homely figure, I should say that it is less a hash and more a roast 
every week. I have no doubt of your intention diid ability to 
make its character as high as we are willing to pay fur, and I 
trust we shall not set a narrow limit to our appreciation and sup- 
port. E. H. RussE.t, 
Principal of Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 


The JOURNAL is a real, practical help to me each week, not 
only in the way of suggestion and instruction, but especially in 
encouraging and infusing that spirit of enthusiasm we ail so much 
need. Among all teachers you are awakening a —_ and hearty 
esprit du corps. HARLAN H. BALLARD, 
High School, Lenox, Mass. 

I have been obliged to discontinue several of my periodicals on 
account of the hard times, and thought of including yours in the 
list, but I cannot persuade myself to give it up. It is certainly 
the best of all the educational periodicals in the country, 

H. F. Fisk, 


Prin. of Preparatory School, Northwestern Univ., Evanston, III. 


The portrait of Mann is received in good order. /¢ és excellent. 
Asa work of art I should think it worth the price of the JoURNAL. 
Wm. E. Buck. 


Had I the * pen of a ready writer,” I would tell you how much 
I have been helped in my work NEwW-ENGLAND. 
. E. C., Newburyport, Mass. 


The JouRNAL is a most valuuble “a 


. S. S. GRISWOLD, 
Superintendent of Schools, Hopkinton, R. I. 
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Our readers who seek for practical articles on school 
studies will find the leading article, on the “Study of 
Goldsmith’s Text,” an admirable example of this class. 
All grades of teachers will find in it the scheme, or plan, 
which may be applied to the study of many other topics. 


THE many letters which reach us with reference to 
Professor Dolbear’s forte /umitre, and the experiments 
which may be performed by it, will be answered in a 
regular series of illustrated articles, which will be of 
value to all students and schools engaged in scientific 
studies. 


Minnesota has adopted a constitutional amendment, 
providing that woman may vote at any election for 
officers of schools, or on any measure relating to 
schools, and may be eligible to any office pertaining to 
the management of schools. Why not adopt a similar 
amendment in Massachusetts ? 


Henry W. Loncre_iow, Oliver - Wendell Holmes, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, and 600 other professors and 
men of science, have petitioned Congress, asking that 
all books printed in other than the English, Latin, and 
Greek languages, be admitted into our country from 
other countries free of duty. 


PRESIDENT GILMAN, of the John Hopkins Univer- 
sity, at Baltimore, will deliver his inaugural at Music 
Hall on the 22d inst. He will set forth the plans of 
the university so far as they are matured. President 
Eliot, of Harvard, will assist in the inauguration exer- 
cises. The University will be opened for students next 


THe union of church and state is illustrated in Ger- 
many, where the ceremony of confirmation introduces 
the girls and boys into the social adult life of the coun- 
try. Our Berlin correspondent presents a real picture 
of the scenes attending confirmation at a village church 
in Prussia, and we know not which to deplore the most, 
the system or the ignorance of the minister and his can- 
didates. 


THE statistics show an increase of attendance of 
seven per cent. in the public schools of New York 
since the compulsory law was enacted. It is probable 
that the non-employment of many children in factories, 
stores, and other jnvenile employments, may have pro- 
duced an increase in school attendance. The 7Zribunc 


suggests that the “hard times” has closed many private 
schools, and that the public schools have, consequently, 
made proportional gains. 


Tue Boston School Committee failed to elect a 
Superintendent of Schools at their last meeting. Fif- 
teen votes out of the twenty-four are required for an 
election. John D. Philbricky of Boston, received 

twelve, and William T. Harris, of St. Louis, received 
eleven; and as the friends of each are firm in the 
support of their candidate, it is possible that a dead- 
lock will prevent the election of either of these gentle- 
men to the office. Both gentlemen are eminently fitted 
for school supervisory work, and both have had large 
experience, and would bring to the Boston schools 
valuable services. The main reason for opposition to 
Mr. Philbrick is not at all personal to himself; but 
from a portion of the Board, a desire arises to intro- 
duce a new working force into the school system of the 


city. 


Tue English tongue is not the only one which needs 
to have its crooked places made straight, and its rough 
ways made smooth. Even the good old German words 
of the Fatherland are to be subjected to the Procrustean 


-_|torture of being amputated or strétched to suit the 


ideas of reform, bound up in a commission created by 
the Berlin government. This commission is now in 
session in Berlin, and its object is to recommend a 
purely phonetic system of spelling. Compared with 
our own language, the German is one of great simplicity. 
Its orthography is very easy, and the pronunciation 
most readily learned. A few silent letters, however, 
and an occasional double-consonant will be suppressed, 
and the language will then be a model of phonetic and 
orthographic perfection. It is understood that the 
Minister of Public Instruction is ready to enforce in 
the schools of the country the changes which may be 
recommended by the Commission. It will be an en- 
couragement to the American orthoépists. to continue 
their discussions of changes in our own language, when 
the leading nation of Europe takes the lead in the 
persons of its most distinguished scholars and univer- 
sity professors. 


Dana BickrorD has devised a system of interna- 
tional coinage for the world. On one side of his 
“international coin” each government can put its own 
design and the value of the coin in the country in which 
it is made, while on the other side can be shown the 
exact value in the currency of other countries. Take, 
for example, an American silver half-dollar. The face 
will be unchanged, showing the eagle, the motto “In 
God we trust,” the words “United States of America,” 
and the value in the usual form, “ Half Dol.,” with the 
date. On the obverse, by this system, will be stamped 
the number of grammes of silver in the coin and its 
value in the coins of other countries—the names of the 
coins of other nations being given in the language of 
those nations — 2.70 francs, 2.25 marken, 1.89 kronen, 
1.01 florin, etc. The coins of any country, if prepared 
in this way, it is claimed, could be used with ease in 
any other country. The great advantages of this plan 
are,—First : It would facilitate exchange by providing 
money recognized by all nations. Second: It would 
remove the annoyance and loss experienced by travelers 
in passing from one country to another. Third‘: It 
would effect a very important saving to the various gov- 
ernments by largely reducing the expenses and loss 
now incurred in recoining foreign coin. Fourth: It 
would tend directly to a practical unification of the dif- 
ferent currencies of the world, and lead to such modi- 
fications as would make them more harmonious. Fifth: 
It would open a large market for our surplus silver, by 
enabling our government more fully to carry out the 
plan of the director of our mints, by coining for China 
and Japan his trade-dollar and its fractional parts, 


showing on each piece its value in both countries. 


Sixth: By creating a world-money, and familiarizing 
men’s minds with the necessity of a universal standard 
and measure of value ; it would also aid our return to 


specie payment. 


THE latest educational reform is in the form of a cook- 

ing school, which is to be established in New York City 
under the charge of a French head cook, and a number 
of sub-teachers of large experience in culinary affairs. 
Two lessons are to be given each week at a merely 
nominal cost, and the pupils are to be taught to cook 
nicely, and to purchase provisions judiciously. Such 
schools have been in operation in London for a long 
while, and they are there supported by ladies of wealth 
and fashion, and are patronized not only by young 
ladies of wealth, but by the daughters and wives of 
working men, so that each becomes mistress of the 
kitchen, as the most important part of the household 
realm. We are thorough believers in a system of edu- 
cation which prepares men and women for their several 
stations in life, and we as truly believe that all else is 
false and abominable, which leads the young to look 
down upon useful labors, even though present circum- 
stances may, in some cases, seem to excuse them from 
its performance. A true public sentiment will tend to 
develop the healthy knowledge of the principles of 
labor, and the arts by which it is carried on ; and when 
young men and women come to regard the school as a 
means to this high end, our schools will be more truly 
practical and valuable to society. The household de- 
partments of such schools as Holyoke and Wellesley, 
are among their chief attractions to sensible parents 
and unspoiled children. 


In reading various foreign periodicals, and espe- 
cially those of scientific aim, we have always been 
pleased to note the flattering comments bestowed upon 
our government for the aid it affords to research. 
Nature, for instance, constantly holds up the British 
government to reproach in editorials, paragraphs, and 
correspondence, while it gives us unmeasured credit for 
our enterprise. It was only by persistent hammering 
that the government was induced to send out the 
Arctic Expedition ; that the people desired it, was 
shown by the parting oration. So was it with the 
Transit and Eclipse Expedition ; and when these 
proved unsuccessful in any particular, the ministers 
were the ones accredited with the misfortune. “ Un- 
easy lies the head that wears a crown.” We are in- 
clined to think that the Lords of the Admiralty do not 
always sleep on rose-leaves. 

Of us, as we have said, Vature i is always laudatory— 
not with the complacent British back-patting, but with 
healthy commendation. The grand bequest of the 
Yosemite Valley, and the Yellow-Stone Cafion as 
public parks to the people: the Surveys of the Color- 
ado, and the explorations of Stanley, are referred to in 
terms of the highest praise. Of course, the last is a 
private enterprise, and the expense is shared in Eng- 
land; but the glory of the work remains with the 
Yankee. The Transit of Venus expeditions, the Coast 
Survey, and the Signal Service, come in for their share 
of general approbation, and if we were to read foreign 
newspapers alone, we would think our country took the 
lead in the generous endowment of research. | It is 
only at home that we learn our Egyptian darkness—the 
poor pay of professors, the jealousy of State surveys, 
the curtailment of salaries of professors at the Military 
Academy, and much else about which we would prefer 
to remain silent. 

However, in the main, ature is right. However 
parsimonious we may grow at times, we do not stand, 
as one might suppose, upon the verge of ruin. It is 
possible that our friends over the water, who know as 
little of our politics as we, alas! do of theirs, may view. 
the situation as fairly as ourselves. Their spectacles 
may cast a roseate glow over the prospect, but are not 
our own a little azure-tinted ?. 
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Ir is announced that a secret organization has re- 
cently been started, and has already a membership of 
15,000. It is called the “Free School Guard.” Its 
headquarters are in Washington. The rules of govern- 
ment are similar to those of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry. Its objects are as follows: The Union and 
the Constitution ; “ Liberty and Union forever.” The 
preservation of our public institutions. Free schools, 
free speech, anda free press ; public schools to be free 
from sectarian influences and control. No sectarian 
school to receive State or National aid. The State or 
National Government to provide for the education of 
every capable child. Education shall be compulsory. 
No education—no franchise. One term of six years 
for the President of the United States. Loyalty to the 
Government. Church property to be taxed. The 
President of the United States to be elected by a direct 
vote of the people. The declaration of principles is 
political, but not partisan. Its motto is “ Intelligence, 
freedom, and union,” and its watchword, “Preach a 
crusade against ignorance.” : 

We are surprised that the friends of free schools 
should attempt to carry ona warfare under the cover 
of a secret organization. Whatever may be the move- 
ments of the enemies of our common schools, and 
however insidious their methods of attack, a bold and 
open defence can be so easily maintained, that it seems 
to us that a resort to party organization is only a mean 
attempt to drag our school system into the mire of 
party politics. It has been the glory of our free school 
system in America, that it has been preserved from the 
debasing corruptions of politics in its lowest sense, and 
we trust the day will never come when it shall be made 
the football of demagogues, or the tool of ambitious 
partisans. The people can be trusted with the man- 
agement of their schools, and the repeal of the Ge- 
ghan law in Ohio, and the Gray Nun Act in New York, is 
a satisfactory evidence that unjust measures will not long 
be allowed upon our statute books. In this, however, 
as in all other valuable interests, “eternal vigilance” is 
its cost. 


To those scholars who have considered Euclid and 
geometry identical, it will not be a pleasing fact to 
learn that an effort is on foot among English mathemati- 
cians to mark progress in geometrical studies by the issue 
of a Syllabus of Geometry, “ which syllabus they would 
always recognize in any text-book which might here- 
after be made.” The impression has gained a strong 
hold of English minds that Euclid’s methods are anti- 
quated, and fitted, if at all, only for adult minds. As 
De Morgan has said, “the old geometry is a very Eng- 
lish subject, but in these days, the old order changeth, 
yielding place to the new;” and if in all other school 
studies, why not in geometry? It is an interesting fact 
that the demands for a change in the methods of teach- 
ing this study do not come from the learned profes- 
sors of universities exclusively, but from the rank and 
file of English pedagogues who want the best possible 
text-book, not for senior wranglers, but for school-boys 
from twelve to seventeen years of age, “ whose educa- 
tion, so far as geometry is concerned, never goes be- 
yond the elementary text-book placed in their hands.” 
An association was formed in 1870 for the improve- 
ment of geometrical teaching. Its objects are ex- 
pressed as follows : 

“1. To collect and distribute information as to the prevailing 
wethods of instruction in geometry, practised in this and other 
countries, and to ascertain whether the desire for change was 
general. 

“2 To use its influence to induce examining bodies to frame 
their questions in geometry without reference to any particular 
text-book. 

“3. To stamp with its approval some text-book already pub- 
lished, or to bring out a new one under its own auspices.” 

During the last five years the association has been 
at work under the presidency of the accomplished 
geometer, Dr. Hurst, an eminent. teacher and a learned 
Scholar and traveler. As the result of these labors, a 


Syllabus has been prepared, and submitted to the vari- 
ous members for critical examination and revision. Of 
the resultant, Professor Smith, President of Section A 
of the British Association (1873) says : 

“They seem to me, and to other judges much more competent 
than myself, to have been guided by a sound judgment in the 
execution of their difficult task, and to have held, not unsuccess- 
fully, a middle course between the views of the conservatives, who 
would uphold the absolute monarchy of Euclid—or, more prop- 
erly, of Euclid as edited by Simson—and the radicals, who would 
dethrone him altogether. Euclid wrote for men, whereas 
his work has been used for children.” 

We shail only call attention to the fact of this new 
movement among the hitherto conservative mathemat- 
ical minds of England, without entering into a discus- 
sion of the Syllabus itself, leaving it to the learned men 
in our associations, and especially to the Mathematical 
section of the Massachusetts High School Association, 
to discuss its merits, barely referring to the fact that 
the very intelligent methods illustrated and enforced by 
leading American mathematicians, seem to have antici- 
pated the work of our English brethren. 


In times of financial prosperity teachers’ salaries are 
the last points which the swelling tide of gain reaches, 
while in seasons of financial decline the outgoing wave 
first leaves the teachers on high but very dry places. 
There are two reasons for this slowness to appreciate 
the true value of the teacher and to make his compen- 
sation ef a fluctuating rather than of a fixed value. 
The first is that the work of teaching is farthest re- 
moved from the business interests of society. Men do 
not connect the public school with their money-making 
or their political plans. Hence they do not feel the es- 
sential justice of the maxim that the laborer is worthy 
of his hire. The business man knows he cannot re- 
trench, where his business interests will suffer, but he 
does not clearly see nor strongly feel that his trade or 
his manufacturing will be endangered if he contracts 
the pay of the public servant in the school. 
tical separation from the schools, and his almost total 
neglect, except through an official and formal medium, 
of the workers, lead him to dissociate the profession 
from the gains of trade, and hence to regard the school 
as a luxury which can be paid for in good times, but 
which may be reduced in its practical efficiency in bad 
times, just as luxuries may be afforded ‘or spared from 
the table. Another reason lies in the fact that the real 
value of the work of the teacher is poorly appreciated 
by business circles. The fact that the teaching day is 
but six hours long, that the teacher’s week is only five 
days, and that the year is only forty weeks, seems to 
many a sufficient reason for placing teachers in the cat- 
egory of second-class workmen, and for rating their 
labors below their true value. To those who use the 
time standard as a basis by which to determine just 
compensations, the average salary certainly seems large 
enough. But in determining such questions it must be 
remembered that the teachers of our country possess 
more than an average of mental and physical ability, 
and hence belong to the class from which the most and 
the best labor may be demanded and is really secured. 
To fit a teacher for his responsible trust, at least twenty 
years must be devoted to general and professional drill. 
The outlay of time and money is one of considerable 
importance in the estimate of proper requitals for ser- 
vices on the part of society. Another element should 
be regarded, and one which. is often lost sight of, that 
the value of the teacher is yearly cumulative ; and that 
the sum total of experience is a great consideration in 
determining relative values in teachers and their work. 
Yet, again, the work of the teacher is not sabject to the 
“ups and’ downs” of commercial life. The labor is 
constant, and usually on the increase. There are no 
dull seasons in the teacher’s work. Week, month, and 
year, if they show any change at all, exhibit an increase 
of activity and a ceaseless call for new energy and 


vitality. 
Now it is a law of retrenchment, that it proceeds in 


His prac- 


the direction of the least values, or of the least resist- 

ance to economic arguments. If the men who con- 

trol the business and money interests of society feel a 

tightening of the purse-strings, they look about to see 

where the reduction of expenditures may be most easily 
made. Various considerations, personal, social, and 

political, lead to the protection of this or that public 
service and servant ; but for reasons, some of which 
have been stated, the policy is adopted of striking first 
at the public school system, as though this was the great 
culprit which had béen guilty of robbing the treasury 

and ruining society. Men otherwise shrewd, careful, 

and sagacious are found in almost every community 

who are ready to cry out, “Cut down the teachers’ sal- 

aries ; dismiss the superintendent, this or that teacher ; 
retrench in this or that line of school expense. Here 

is the leakage which has caused such an emptiness in the 
public purse. Begin with this, and we may by-and-by 
find other avenues of extravagance which should be 

closed.” As a class, teachers are possessed of too little 
of the non-resistance principle to oppose these move- 
ments, or to show reasons why public education ‘should 
not be made to suffer in the reduction of its proper sup- 
plies, or in the just payment of its officers, at the de- 
mand of some officious or over-zealous partizan, who 
would win a cheap reputation by bawling lustily for re- 
form in order that the public may not heed his selfish 
purposes. School officers, and city officials of all 
grades, should first examine the importance of the work 
of public education and the influence of a reduction 
of salaries upon a profession already under-paid, to 
drive from it to more lucrative pursuits the most suc- 
cessful and accomplished teachers, and often to substi- 
tute therefor cheaper and poorer services. If extrav- 
agance has crept into school expenditures, we are quite 
sure that it has not been through the crevices of teach- 
ers’ salaries, but through the open doors of palatial 
school buildings and the externals of a showy and ex- 
pensive exterior in school equipments. 


CENTENNIAL DEPARTMENT. 


CONNECTICUT. 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF BOARD oF EDUCATION, 
NEw HAVEN, Jan. 26, 1876. 


In the educational branch of the International Exhibition at 
Philadelphia, it is proposed to place a complete set of the works 
issued by the Officers, Alumni, and former members of Yale 
College in all its departments. 

The frequent laudation of self-made men is often turned to the 
disparagement of college education. The influence of liberal 
culture may be seen in the authorship which it prompts. Books 
have been a leading agency in forming American character and 
history. Hence a complete collection of the works written by the 
Faculty and graduates of one of our oldest colleges will be a 
demonstration of the value and influence of college training. The 
Directors of the Exposition approve this plan. Other colleges 
are preparing to illustrate different features and results, and some 
of them will make a very imposing exhibition at Philadelphia. 
Probably no other college will be fully represented by its author- 
ship. As a long period of time is necessary to develop such 
results, this test is most appropriate for one of the oldest colleges 
of the country. 

The codperation of all former members of Yale, whether gradu- 
ates or not, and especially those who are authors, is respectfully 
invited in collecting these books. Many who left before gradua- 
tion received here an essential part of their education, and their 
works therefore should be included. The lesson involved is 
important to the whole country. At the close of the Exposition, 
this collection will be presented to the Library of Yale College, 
and deposited in the “Alumni Alcove.” Yale authors are re- 
quested to send their works for this purpose to B. G. Northrop, 
New Haven. 
Your personal interest in this matter is earnestly desired. As 
the time for preparation is very brief, prompt action is essential to 
the success of the plan. Yale College has been very prolific in 
authors, and a complete set of their works will be creditable to 
the College, and to the country, for, in the words of Dr- Johnson, 
“the chief glory of every people arises from its authors.” Pam- 
phlets, reports, sermons, messages, printed papers, and discourses 
of every kind in form suitable for binding are solicited. : 
In behalf of the Connecticut Centennial Education Committee : 
B. G. Norrurop, Chairman. 
The plan proposed in the above circular has been submitted to 
me, and meets my cordial approval. _NoAH PORTER.. 


- Yale College, Yan. 3. 1876. 
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Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Epirep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fatt River, Mass. 


INDIAN TRADITION OF WASHINGTON. 


The New York Indians hold this tradition of him: “ Alone, of 
all white men,” say they, “ he has been admitted to the Indian 
Heaven, because of his justice to the red men. He lives in a 
great palace built like a fort. All the Indians, as they go to 
heaven, pass by, and he himself is in his uniform, a sword at his 
side, walking to and fro. They bow reverently, with great hu- 
mility. He returns the salute, but says nothing.” Such is the re- 
ward of his justice to the red men. God be thanked for such a 
man.— Theodore Parker. 


SACRED SCENES. 
[Song and Scripture for Opening Exercise of School.) 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


Sing.— Beautiful lake of Galilee, 
Sing to the shining shore ; 
Tell us what Jesus said to thee, 
Stilling the stormy roar. 
Waters where Jesus loved to go, 
Sing us the words that hushed you so. 
(Recite in Concert.) 
“ He said unto the sea, Peace, be still !” 
Sing.—Beautiful Jordan, bright and blue, 
Sing us a sacred song; 
Tell us what Jesus came to do, 
Walking thy banks along. 
River that kissed his willing feet, 
Sing us of him the story sweet. 
(Recite in Concert.) 
“Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to Jordan unto John, to be 
baptized of him.” 
Sing.—Beautiful Mount of Olivet, 
Sing us, in accents low; 
Whisper how, when the sun was set, 
Jesus was wont to go 
Into the mountain, apart, to pray ; 
Sing us the words he used to say. 
(Recite in Concert.) 
“ Jesus went, as he was wont, to the Mount of Olives. : 
And when he was at the place, he said, Pray that ye enter not 
into temptation.” 
Sing. —Beautiful city, built on high, 
Sing us the words, so dear, 
Up in thy mansions, by and by, 
We from his lips shall hear. 
City of God, with pearly gates, 
Sing us the joy for us that waits. 
eas (Recite in Concert.) 
1 the King say unto them on his righ 
ye blessed of my the kingdom 
Sing.— Beautiful mountain where he came, 
Sing us the blessings, sweet, 
Promised to those who love his name, 
Coming around his feet. 
Mountain of Blessings, sing while we 
Joyfully chant them all with thee. 
(The School may here chant the TEN BLEsstnGs.) 


Find ic in “ Pure Di ” . 


ACTING CHARADE : PENNSYLVANIA. 
BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


BROTHER and SISTER sitting at @ table ; the latter writing. 
Sister.—Lend me your knife if you please, 
This fen is so blunt and old. 
Brother.—Y ou would write with greater ease 
With a fen of steel or hoy 
(Moise of a hammer is heard ide. 
Sister —Oh, what a clamor 
with that hammer. 
wis would learn more quiet habits. 
Brother —Why, sister, he’s building pen for his rabbits. 
(Will enters, laughing, and stumbling over the door-sill.) 
Sister —What is the matter? Oh, careless Will! 
Will. (Rubbing his shins.)—Sister, | fear I have broken—the sill | 
Brother —Of one thing, sister, you cannot complain, 
Of elegant manners our Will is not vain. 
Will—1 was laughing at Peter ; he wants his mamma. 
' IL said, “ Is she lost ?” and he answered me, “ Yah /” 
ha! hal hal 
© hear little Peter say, Yah yah. 
Brother —Y ou mend the 4 
Sister —The sill you broke. 
Will.—Y ou say not vain. 
Brother —And when black Peter tells you yah, 
‘ You tell us yah again. 
Sister.—Now who can see the State we've made 
In this our simple, brief charade. 


While the school or audience he 


BY E. E. JOHNSON. 


The boy stood on the coasting-hill, 

Where all the boys had fled. 

Under an icy maple tree, 
That creaked above his head. 

Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 
And bent on a fun; 

A creature of heroic blood, 
A brave though truant—son. 

The boys played on,—he would not go, 
Till he had coasted, too. 

But he—alas! he had no sled,— 
Oh, dear! what should he do? 

He called aloud, “ Say, Johnny, say 
If I may have a ride ?” 

But could not make young Johnny stay, 
However much he tried. ; 

“Speak, Willie,” once again he cried,— 
If you will give me one ?% 

And but the booming shouts replied, 
And fast the sleds rushed on, 

Upon his brow the wind felt he, 
And in his raving hair, 

And looked from that lone maple-tree, 
Almost as in despair, . 

And shouted but once more, aloud,— 
“ Won't some one lend a place ?” 

But off they started, in a crowd, 
To run their merry race. 

They reached the bottom of the hill ; 
They clambered up again, 

* Until they reached that maple-tree, 

And turned around, and—then, 

There came a pause—to take a breath. 
The boy, oh, where was he? 

He jumped upon the nearest sled, 
And down he went, in glee, 

With cushioned seat and runners bright 
That well had done their part; 

But the gladdest thing on the hill that night 
Was that young and jolly heart. 


THE PACHYDERMATA. 
BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


Hornéd Rhinoceros, 
Sleek Hippopotamus, 
Elephant, tapir ; 
Ponderous Pachyderms, 
One who your right affirms 
Puts pen to paper. 
Mammoth and mastodon, 
Relics of ages gone— 
Gone like a vapor — 
In deep, sonorous tones 
Stir up your mighty bones, 
Vestiges hoary ; 
Great Megatherium 
Speak your delirium, 
Tell us your story; 
Mastodon, Elephant, 
something relevant 
ouching your glory. 


Mammoth, Megatherium, Mastodon.— 
Giant Conifera, 
Monstrous Herbivora, 
Misty Morasses, 
Great Ferns and Grasses, 
In such proportions 
Yours seem abortions ! 
This was the dreamy Earth— 
. Home of our early birth, 
ungle and swamp we roved, 
oots, fruits, and leaves we loved; 
Ate the cane succulent, 
Sometimes grew truculent, 
In contests engaging 
With roaring and raging ; 
Our bulk so stupendous, 
Our forces tremendous, 
Gave impetus, motion, 
Like surges of ocean. 
. herd of us frantic 
as simply gigantic ; 
With the air, 
Enormous tusks bare, 
To chaos we hurled 
The pre-Adamite world. 
In Kentucky salt-lick, 
On shores of the Baltic, 
Our bones you may view. 
We bid you adieu. 


Hippopotamus.—On the cool river-bottom all the day 
I stand, or in the soft mud roll and play, 
Besmear my hide or lave my uncouth bulk, 
Or sunk or stranded, still a shapeless hulk. 
eyes, great nostrils, little ears 
Above the water, all else disappears ; 


And you may guess my form so adipose. 
My homely squats upon my back, 
Contented in his hydropathic pack. 
I represent the monster of the Prime, 
And by the swampy Nile I bide my time. 
To you my inch-thick hide and heavy teeth 
Of finest ivory I may bequeath. 
Rhinoceros.—My skin is tough 

And thick enough 

To blunt a leaden bullet. 
Horn on my nose 
Excrescent grows ; 


careful how you pull it. 


A PARODYF OR COASTING-TIME, 


These map out my huge head, and broad, flat nose ; 


My demi-snout, 
It pokes about 
To find the rice and honey, 
While all in folds 
And uncouth moulds 
My black coat hangs so funny. 


My upper lip, 

The buds to nip, 
Elastic and prehensile ; 

For digging roots 

Or pulling fruits, 
Convenient utensil ! 


My piggish eyes 
Show no surprise 
Howe’er the pfospect changes ; 
To British tanks, 
From Ganges’ banks, 
Or Java’s mountdin-ranges. 


I keenly scent 

Each fell intent; 
And seldom am I taken, 

For Tiger’s spoil 

Or Caffretoil, 
Or Hottentot’s rich bacon. 


And, when too near 
Charged Bashman-spear, 
I jumped and dodged and scampered 
With furious rush, 
Reached sheltering brush, 
Where still I roam unhampered. 


Elephant.—In spicy Indian lands, 
On pabmy river-stran 
Along the torrid lines, 
In woods of myrrh and musk, 
The elephant’s great tusk 
Of polished ivory shines. : 


His trunk so lithe and great, 
Of touch so delicate, 

Is his portcullis grand ; 
His ivory battlements, 
Strong towers of defense, 

Stand out on either hand. 


Where fierce siroccos parch, 
Like armies on the march, 
His troops resistless sweep ; 
Or, with résounding snort, 
Swifter than trained cohort, 
Rush to the rivers deep. 


Mark his majestic rit 
His wise sagacious hi 
His regal dignity ! 
The gentle and the strong, 
Both to his nathe — 
Might and benignity 


Tusked Babiroussa, Little Peccary, 

Hog of Papua, Hog ordinary, 

British Wild Boar, South American Tapir 

With long, flexile snout, and short, ! 
Space failing, your names may go in as “ Errata,” 
Proboscidean 


UP IN A DANDELION BALL. 
BY E. M. B. 


If I — qpeene my place from which to see the world outside 
withal, 

I think I'd straightway seat mé up in a dandelion ball. 

Of all air-castles, is not this as dainty a one as the best? 

So perfectly its framework joints, its light foundations rest. 

It seems a very bubble, hung and poised mysteriously, 

Being, besides, all crystal panes, convenient as can be. 

And the way into my parlor (if once I could get there), 

Like the spider’s in the ballad, would be upa winding stair. 

For, observatory-like is my round toWer built, and high ; 

I suppose long, spiral stairs from the dark base lead, whereby 
Whoever knows their secret can climb,—more’s the pity, I 
Cannot track out that mystery, howe’er I patient pry, 

Lying and listening in the grass with the round tower o’er my head, 
Rogue Buttercup tickling my chin, and my learned book left unread. 
I wish I could! I wish I had the missing clew! then, who of all 
Castilians proud as I, set up in my dandelion ball ? 

My crystal palace in the sun would shine like silver finely wrought, 
And burnished before all men’s eyes; through my uncounted win- 


dows caught 

Should cose sweet sights of butterflies, grave insects at their deep 

airs, 

Grass wet with dew, birds, hurried bees, complaining of their 
many cares. . 

Sweet sounds of breathing roots, and flap of rustling wings; sweet 
scents 

Of clover and unnamed perfumes! There, one among the field’s 
contents, 

Who knews what I might overhear, what receipts catch? For 
Nature far 


More wise is in her management than any of us mortals are. 

Now honeysuckle’s honey-bags, how is it they’re sewed up so tight 

And yet no seam? The lilies, how ring they, and not by sound 

but sight? 

Ah! none ae how wise I might get, watching, hark’ning, night 
Ys 

For there a philosopher might grow, all interruptions kept away 

By the safe secret of the stairs! and so until the sky shall fall, 

Rocked by the winds I’d sit in state, up in a dandelion ball. 


—Springfield Republican, 
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EDITED BY B. P. PEABODY. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND Aas hitherto been sent to all subscribers 
of the “ Kindergarten Messenger,” and all who do not immedi- 
ately order it discontinued we consider bona-fide subscribers to 
THE NEW-ENGLAND, - 


THE WANDERING MAIDEN AND THE BEE. 


Said a little wandering maiden 
To a bee with honey laden: 

“ Bee, in all the flowers you work, 
But in some doth poison lurk.” 


“ That I know, my little maiden,” 
Said the bee, with honey laden; 

“ But the poison I forsake, 

And the honey only take.” 


“Cunning bee! with honey laden, 
That is right,” replied the maiden ; 
So will I, from all I meet, 

Only take the good and sweet.” 

After teaching my children this song, I asked: “ Do my kinder- 
garten flowers find any poison in each other?” No one answered. 
“ Sometimes I think you do things that you and others had better 
not do. Don’t you think so?” “Yes,” was the ready reply. 
“But others imitate you, and is not that taking poison? What 
does poison do to people?” “ It kills them,” said two or three. 
“Tt does not always kill at first. Some poisons are called slow- 
poisons, but it always does harm, and at last it spoils people, and 
makes them ill, so that they die sooner, if not at once. When chil- 
dren see other children do wrong things, and thoughtless things, 
they are very apt to imitate them, particularly if they are funny, 
and make people laugh. Some of the children here like to make 
others laugh so much that they are willing to do very silly things. 
I like good fun as well as any one, but I do not like silly things. 
Sometimes such foolish children make ugly faces, and ugly noises, 
and tease their companions, and do all sorts of disorderly things. 
T call such things poison. When Sam, the other day, pulled back 
little Oliver’s chair, just in front of him, so that he would have 
fallen upon the floor, I thought that was very bad poison ; for the 
little boy, who is always so orderly himself, might have struck his 
head, and hurt himself very much, if he had sat down expecting 
to find the chair. He was standing up, just at that moment, to 
help me alittle. You know that when Sam came to think about 
it he thought it was very wrong himself, and was glad I saw him 
quickly enough to keep Oliver from falling, for he really did not 
want to hurt him. He only wanted to make a great laugh. I am 
afraid he would have made a great cry, but he did not think of 
that. He was thoughtless just then, although it was not long since 
he had been singing the song that says: 

* Let us speak to our friends, in all kindness and love, 
Nor be selfish or thoughtless to-day.” 

This kind of poison kindergarten flowers will often find close 

by their honey; but I hope my kindergarten flowers will never 
give or take any of it.” 
This symbol is often recurred to, and is perfectly understood by 
the children. When they do anything that I think not well, I 
ask them if that is honey or poison; and if they decide it is poi- 
son, whether they are not afraid some one else will taste it? Or, 
if they imitate the foolishness or thoughtlessness of others, I ask 
them if they think they are as wise as the Bee and the Wandering 
Maiden? Sometimes we stop everything and repeat these verses. 
I must do my little flower-garden the justice to say that it is only 
a very few of them who need this reminder, and that these have 
improved under it ; and I presume that might be said of all such 
little flocks. 

Symbolical songs, each embodying an idea, are the right kind 
of bible for litcle children, and far better than dry precepts. 
Their lyrical form commends them to the natural love of rhythm ; 
and the children often repeat and sing them to themselves, and doubt- 
less apply them after being once led todo so. Children act from the 
ideal far more than grown people do, and are very much helped to 
do so by having the ideal presented in an attractive form; and they 
judge themselves by it more impartially, especially if their proper 
self-respect is never invaded, and they are left to judge themselves 
instead of being judged. They have no false feeling which pre- 
vents them from criticising themselves. I never ask them to 
make confessions; some of them would be perfectly willing to do 
so, and even volunteer them, but others shrink from exposing 
themselves; indeed the most conscientious and delicate would 
feel this hesitancy. There is no greater injury to be done to a 
child than to put him on his self-defence. An instance occurs to 
me at this moment which I will record here. I was soothing the 
crying of a little three-year-old one, who cries very easily in a 
babyish way; her sister (about five), very reticent, was standing 
by my knee. She cries very easily, also, but from deeper causes. 
I said to the little one: “I think you cried to-day, because yon 
thought you had hurt Lucy a little.” The elder one said: “I al- 
ways cry when I think I do wrong; I can’t help it.” M. M. 


“THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH, GIVING PLACE pression, dulls their faces; all are sprightly, interested, natural 
” 


TO NEW. 


BY MISS ELEANOR BEEBE. 


Ladies and gentlemen, I have two scenes to show you. The 
first is somewhat shadowy, but call Memory to your aid. She 
will quicken your sight, arid make the forms visible, in spite of 
this glimmering half-light,—* the light of other days.” 

A room with bare, white walls, their sameness relieved only by 
cracks and stains, though the ceiling is more elaborate in orna- 
ment, owing to the efforts of certain boys skilled in the fascinating 
art of “ throwing spit-balls;” there are rows of benches and desks ; 
the seats, narrow and slippery, slope the wrong way, and are easier 
to fall off from, than to sit on! On the smallest benches, nearest 
the platform, sit the “a-b-c scholars.” One of these little “ per- 
petual motions,” that one absently kicking the desk, and chewing 
her apron-string, shall be the prominent figure in the scene, for in 
her “ hopes and fears,” her “smiles and tears,” memory constrains 
me to feel peculiar interest. She wonders vaguely at the strange- 
ness of school, where everything is wrong that she likes to do. 
She mustn't talk, she mustn’t walk, nor even sguérm ; she mustn't 
look out of the window, nor behind her, nor anywhere but straight 
ahead, at that dismal blackboard. “O dear! there are so many 
*mustn’ts’ here!” Then the “ musts” are no better. With other 
little martyrs she must stand before the teacher to learn, at the 
point of the pen-knife, the queer names of many ugly little black 
things in a book, that look very much alike, and “after that the 
deluge,” in the shape of so many more, smaller marks, looking 
more alike, and more puzzling than the first Set; her ideas con- 
cerning them all are as clear and her interest as strong as yours 
is, in the Chinese alphabet. She must stand there perfectly still, 
with hands behind her, awaiting her turn, till she is all one ache, 
and longs to “hippity-hop” to the door and back again; and pos- 
sessed by the fascination which the grotesque and startling has 
for us all, she dwells on this thought, and wonders how the teacher 
would look, and what terrible punishment would be hers if she did 
the monstrous thing—till called back to reality by a sharp word. 
Then she must look at that dreary page till the letters, seen 
through the tears in the tired eyes, run together, and grow large. 
Sometimes how hard it is not to “laugh out loud.” Mouth, and 
hand pressed tightly over it, can’t hold it all in, and a smothered 
but unmistakable titter squeezes through the fingers, causing the 
eyes at the desk to look up, as suddenly as her wax doll’s do when 
she pulls the string. She is sentenced to “stand on the floor.” 
The pillory could have been no worse to the Puritan transgressors, 
than is that punishment to her. She hesitates: that spot on the 
platfornfseems a long, long way off. But the stern, unpitying 
face is waiting, and she walks slowly up—those poor little legs, so 
full of dance that they seldom walk, now weak and heavy. She 
turns and faces the eyes that stare from every seat, and they hurt 
worse than blows; and yet the scholars seem so far off—she is not 
“ of them” now; in her disgrace she is alone in the world. She 
“stands on the floor” often, afterwards, and learns to laugh and 
make faces behind her book with as much hardihood as any one. 
But the pressure of that shame, so cruelly outweighing the wrong 
done, and the hot bitterness and rage it roused in the child-heart 
—such things leave scars. And yet the teacher was unconscious 
of cruelty; to her, it was but a trifle. Lecky says “most cruelty 
springs from callousness, which is simply dullness of imagination.” 
She was but one of the many bunglers in the world, with “good 
intentions” and uncultivated imaginations. Then, too, she was 
limited by a bungling, unwieldly school system. 

Again, this little “ irrepressible” tells Kitty that “ my mamma’s 
going to make my doll some ¢ru/y shoes, out of leather,” but her 
her happiness is quickly quenched; she has whisfered, and must 
stay after school. After that, she is under a cloud, which deepens 
and closes in, when school is done, and the freed ones leave the 
steps with a spring and a shout, while she, with other delinquents, 
remain ‘kept lag.’ Anxious, and filled with gloomy thoughts, two 
minutes are an hourto her. “ What’ll mamma think, ‘cause I 
don’t come ?” “ Maybe I'll have to stay here till the dark comes, and 
then how can I find the way home?” Fear takes possession of 
her at this thought, and she breaks out in a wail of utter misery. 
She has learned a lesson—not that she mustn’t whisper, but that 
she mustn’t let the teacher see her whisper. She has learned by 
heart the word “ deception” (which is so hard to unlearn), before 
her lips can spell “ cat.” 

Now let the curtain fall on this scene from “ Old Lang Syne.” 
The ideal pupil is no longer a piece of six-hour clock-work, ad- 
justed to certain fixed movements, warranted not to look at any- 
thing but book, slate, and blackboard, and to utter only such 
truths as are set forth in the authorized series of text-books. No; 
the little child of to-day is not expected to leave the most of his 
nerves and muscles (yes, and a great part of his brain, too), at 
home. He is not punished for bringing his nature with him to 
school. His craving for action is recognized, and he may feel, 
think, and dow 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, allow me to present my second pic- 
ture, “A Garden Scene, in the Light of Morning.” 

Here is no lawless, crowded growth, in which ail sense of indi- 
viduality is lost in numbers, but the careful training of only as 
many plants as the gardener can feel an interest in, and love for, 
in their oneness. 


— “Reminiscences of Froebel” is postponed to next issue. 


The plants are little children. No denied, frowned-down ex- 


A tasteful, airy room—no books as you observe—they would be 
entirely out of place in such small hands; we let babies creep be- 
fore we urge them to walk. But here are blocks of various forms, 
sticks, slates, balls, specimens of work in clay, perforating, draw- 
ing, etc.; ample proof that means are provided for beginning a 
liberal culture. You see here beautiful, suggestive, and refined 
surroundings, and the guidance of a friend, delicate in perception, 
and quick in sympathy, who can make learning the delight it was 
meant to be. In evidence, listen to the experience of a four-year- 
old little friend of mine: “Mamma, I wish I could go to kin’er- 
ga’ten all day, ’n all night, ’n Sunday too.” 

A vigorous clapping of hands is the welcome given the fasci- 
nating “weaving.” How they enjoy the bright colors and the 
pretty effects wrought with them. Their sense of number is exer- 
cised, and patience, and perseverance—those world-moving levers 
—are strengthened. When, by direction, certain patterns have 
been woven correctly, a design may be invented. Then the look 
of the successful little inventor is good to see ; that uplifted, exultant 
feeling so clearly shining through, is surely akin to the glowing 
emotion of the greatest artist whose brush has interpreted his 
heavenly visions. 

Before these child minds and bodies become sated, a change is 
made; and now, perhaps, little rings, and half-rings are given (hem 
and graceful outlines grow beneath the busy fingers. Even maturity 
may delight, as I can testify, in drawing from the infinite stores of 
beauty to which these rings are a key. 

Have you noticed that often some little one, in addressing the 
“ gartner” makes the mistake of calling her “mamma”? Can you 
remember, in your first school days, ever feeling the least tendency 
to make that blunder? And is it not a genuine and delicate com- 
pliment to both system and teacher? 

Another occupation which, though too difficult for the youngest, 
is an ever fresh pleasure to those more advanced, is paper-cutting 
and mounting. The desire common to childhood to use the scis- 
sors, is heresafely indulged. I remember a result of my forbidden 
longing to cut withthem. Left alone, and the scissors within reach, 
I seized them, cut off all the hair I could reach, and even my eye- 
brows and lashes. I escaped without a wound, but my appear: 
ance was a shock to maternal eyes. The excitement of that short 
possession, and the delightful sound of that cr-isp, cr-isp, as I cut 
here and there, is a vivid remembrance still. That spasm of mis- 
chief would have been prevented, could my ambition have been 
guided into this legitimate and productive field. 

One or two cuts are made in paper folded into triangles, twice. 
This is analysis; now comes synthesis. A pretty foundation fig- 
ure is revealed; this figure and the clippings are gummed upon a 
square of colored paper or card-board. You Jook on while the 
absorbed little worker compares the cuttings and combines them 
with careful precision, and you realize how rich in surprises these 
little square pieces of paper are ; what unexpected effects one cut 
can produce. As youshare the keen pleasure in the beautiful figure 
completed, you will see bright meanings—law, harmony, truth— 
three different sides of the same prism, which light up half-forgot- 
ten ideas in the obscurity of your mind; your old knowledge of 
geometry, that monarch of space that enters into the building of a 
playhouse, and of a solar system! and of crystalization, and its 
beautiful forms, so varied yet fixed, and its mysterious laws and 
relations. Then you are reminded of a thought of Emerson’s: 
“The universe is represented in every one of its particles ;” and 
now you see that this little child, in his work with these symbolic 
forms, is touching one point in aninfinite circle of nature. 

I've shown you little more than the outline of this scene, so full 
of cheer and promise. But does not even this glimpse make you 
sigh with me, “I would I were a child again, to begin in this age 
of awakenings, on the road of broader and nobler culture!” “ Life 
creations in these Jater years?” If we only belonged to the bulb- 
ous species of plants, this cramped, awkward growth could be let 
to die down and spring up again from the root, in a vigorous, 
sound, full-blooming life. But since this cannot be, may this sense 
of loss in our lives make us so much the more earnest, that, in 
these young lives which we can care for and help, shall be whole- 
ness for our stint, and by-and-by ** the full corn in the ear” for our 


blight. 


NURSE AND CHILDREN. 
BY W. BLAKE. ° 


Come, come home, my children, the sun has gone down, 
And the dews of night arise ; 

Come, come, leave off play, and let us away 
Till the morning appear in the skies. 


No, no, let us play, for it is yet day, 
And we cannot go to sleep ; 
Besides, in the sky, the little birds fly, 
And the hills are all covered with sheep. 


Well, well, go to play, till the light fades away, 
And then come home to bed. 

The little ones leaped, and shouted, and laughed, 
And all the hills echo«d! 


ERRATUM.—In “ Reminiscences of Froebel,” Feb. 12, No. 7 of 
the JourNAL, in the thirty-sixth line from the bottom of the col- 


umn, for the word “ stain” read “ s/amp of family life.” 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 

STATES Teacuers’ ConvenTion.—A convention of the teachers of Maine as- 
sembled at 3 p. m., on Friday, Feb. 4, at Grammar School Hall, in Lewiston. 
Teachers were present from various parts of the State. 

At the evening session there was a goodly attendance. A long discussion en- 
sued, on the subject of plan of organization, but the election of officers was 
postponed until Saturday, a.m. Professor Hanson, of Waterville, read an able 
paper on Latin and Greek pronunciation. Professor Hanson's conclusion is that 
it is useless to hope for a cosmopolitan unity in pronouncing these languages. 

On Saturday morning the organization of the Maine Teachers’ Association 
was concluded. The following officers were chosen: President—J. H. Hanson, 
Waterville; Vice-President—Miss M. J. Ham, Lewiston; Secretary—F. E. C. 
Robbins, Saccarappa; Z.xecutive Council—A. E. Chase, Portland; President 
and Secretary—Prot. A. H. Davis, Brunswick; Miss M. R. Billings, Auburn ; 
Miss M. H. Small, Bath; Committee on Instruction — Mr. J. H. Hanson. 
Prof. A. H. Davis, Superintendent Hunt, Portland; C. C. Rounds, W. John- 
son, W. Hicks, Superintendent Tash, Lewiston; Rev. A. Bean, Prof. J. W. 
V. Rich, Kents Hill; Miss J. W. Hayden, Miss L. H. Moses; Committee on 
Manuscript — A. E. Chase, Portland; A. A. Woodbridge, Rockland; F. E. C. 
Robbins, Saccarappa. 

A censtitution and by-laws were adopted. The condition of member- 
ship is that candidates shall be professional teachers of at least one year’s ex- 
penence in teaching. The convention adjourned to meet, in two weeks, at Au- 
gusta. 

Ausurn.—There was an interesting exhibitiog at the Auburn High School, 
Wednesday, Feb. 2, consisting of readings, essays, and recitations. The school 
is doing excellent work under its present corps of instructors. The exercises 
were interspersed with vocal and instrumental music. There was quite a large 
attendance of parents and others interested in the school. 

The public schools at North Auburn closed Friday. They have been favored 
with an excellent corps of teachers the past year. The general attendance the 
present winter has been better than usual, the advancement good, and in many 
instances marked. The closing examination showed thorough teaching and 
discipline. 

Paris. — Teachers’ Association. —The Teachers’ Association met at Oxford 
Normal Institute, Saturday, Feb. 5, at 2 o'clock, p.m. The meeting was called 
to order by the president, C. J. Mellen. A good delegation of teachers were 
present. Miss Birdie Ripley read an essay on “ The Art of Illustrating,’’ which 
more of our teachers should have heard She showed where many teachers fail 
to interest their pupils because they give dry and obscure explanations from the 
book. Mr. H. E. Chase reada paper on “ Object Teaching.”’ This is a sub- 
ject which is receiving considerable attention from our teachers. He thought it 
should not be made a hobby, but might be used with good result, especially with 
primary scholars. . The article showed careful preparation. A paper was read 
by Miss Lulie Giles on “‘ The Method of Teaching Grammar.’’ She presented 
several methods which work well; thought it was especially important to arouse 
and maiatain an interest in the study. The part was well written, and contained 
good suggestions. N.S. Palmeter read a paper on “‘ Teaching Language in our 
Schools.” He thought it was much neglected, and should be taught in our pri- 
mary sehools to prepare the way for grammar; spoke of the smal! number who 
study grammar, and of the smaller saumber who apply it to their conversation ; 
gave some illustrations of how the words see, lie, sit, and come are used. Very 
interesting and practical remarks were made by other teachers present. Mr. F. 
M. Houghton and W. D. Estes spoke of the importance of reading in our schools, 
and of the manner in which it is taught. Mr. Newton spoke on the subject of 
“Teaching Spelling,” Mr. Crommett of School Government and Corporal Pun- 
ishment. Other topics of interest were discussed, and all felt that it was a very 
profitable and interesting session. 

The Oxford Normal Institute opened last week with 165 scholars, and the num- 
ber is increasing. This term will complete two years in which Mr. Crommett 
has been principal of this institution. We need not speak of his success as a 
teacher, for he has become well-known and esteemed by his pupils and the com- 
munity. 

Ex.tswortu. — The last examination of the High School was well attended. 
The thoroughness and promptness shown by the pupils in their recitations satis- 
fied the visitors that good work had been done the past term, and reflected much 
credit on teachers and scholars. The bane of this school has been the frequent 
change of teachers, and an attempt to do too much, a smattering of everything, 
and a thorough knowledge of nothing. - 

Lamots. — The school in District No. 2, closed Friday, Jan. 21st, after a 
prosperous term of ten weeks. Whole attendance 49, average 4544. Several 
of the most ambitious scholars have made a_ valuable addition to the school ap- 
paratus, by the presentation of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. Who has 
done better ? 

Newry.—The dedication of the new schoolhouse at North Newry took place 


‘on Wednesday, Jan. 26th, at 3 o’clock, p.m The dedicatory address was deliv- 


ered by Hon. E. Foster, Jr., of Bethel, who entertained and instructed the au- 
dience for an hour and a half. 

VassaLsoro’.—The study of phonography has been introduced at Oak Grove 
Seminary, Vassalboro’, the last two terms. One class is able to report at the 
rate of forty words a minute, and another at the rate of eighty-five words a 
minute. 

Oxrorp. — The winter term of the village district school began Jan. 27th, in 
the vestry of the Methodist church, in charge of Mr. J. D. Holt, and Miss 
Emily Davis, of Auburn, as assistant. ‘ 

Saco.—The public schools in Saco have closed their winter terms. The schol- 
ars have a vacation of two weeks. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

GreENLAND.—This town is divided into three school districts, designated as 
the Northern, Southern, and Bay-side. The schoolhouse in the Northern dis- 
trict is of brick, and was erected in 1847. It was built through the influence of 
the late Col. Joshua W. Pierce, who contributed largely, and it is owing to his 
liberality that this district has the best schoolhouse in town. The Southern dis- 
trict has a building of wood, very commodious and in good repair. The Bayside, 
so called because it lies along the bay, has a very comfortable building, also of 
wood, with modern furniture. The school in the Northern district has for the 
last two terms been taught by Mr. Swasey, of Exeter, whose labors have been 
entirely satisfactory. In the Southern district the school has for two years been 
taught by Miss Foster, who evinces great aptitude in her chosen vocation. The 
Bayside school is now in charge of Charles A. Shannon, of Portsmouth. Mr. 
Shannon is one of the best teachers in this section, and is much liked by his pu- 
pils and all interested in the school. Greenland is fortunate in numbering him 
among her teachers ; we wish him a broader field of usefulness. The committee 
in charge of these schools is John Hatch, Esq., the right man in the right place. 
We predict much success for the schools while under his supervision. The town 
raises about $1,000 for schoo! purposes, to which is added the literary fund. The 
money is divided, not pro rata, but equally among the districts. ‘This division 
was first made on motion of Colonel Pierce, notwithstanding his district had then, 


and now has, the largest number of pupils. Greenland is one of the best towns in 
this section, and her schools contribute to her general prosperity. 

Nasuva.—The four largest school buildings of the city have at this time an 
aggregate of 1,249 scholars, distributed as follows; High-school house. 353 ; 
Mount Pleasant, 350; Main Street, 315; Palm Street Primary, 201, As the 
entire school attendance of the city is about 1,609, these four schoolhouses con- 
tain over three-fourths of the school children. This does not include the pri- 
vate schools, which, however, at this time number less than roo pupils. The 
seven suburban schools have an aggregate of 93 pupils, with an average attend- 
ance of 84.....Miss Lizzie M. Sawyer. a teacher in the Mt. Pleasant primary 
school, was recently surprised at her home in Kendrick street by her scholars, 
and presented with a copy of Worcester’s Illustrated Dictionary and other tokens 
of love. 

Hinspate.—The closing examination of the primary scheol taught by Mrs. 
Martha L. Stearns was very interesting. ‘The exercises were all of a high order, 
and gave evidence of careful and exact training on the part of the teacher. Mrs. 
Stearns has occupied this position for several terms. A pleasent feature of the 
closing exercises was the presentation of an elegant silver butter-dish from the 
parents and children. .... The intermediate school taught by Miss Emma C. Kid- 
der, and the upper school by Miss Martha L. Kidder, both passed highly satis- 
factory examinations The pupils of the two higher schools presented Miss 
Emma Kidder with a beautiful silver fruit-knife, and Miss Martha B. Kidder 
with a valuable writing-desk, amply furnished with stationery and a variety of 
other useful articles such as desks usually contain. 

Arxinson.—There was given at the academy recently, ‘An evening with 
Tennyson,” declamations and recitations from his poetry being interspersed with 
critiques and music, whose words were taken from this author. Such an exer- 
cise, we should judge, must be as profitable to the pupils as it was pleasing to 
the audience. While there were several whose rendering of their respective 
parts left little to be desired, the prize volume was adjudged to Robert M. Bir- 
mingham, of Atkinson. ’ 
Piymoutu.—The winter term of the State Normal School closed on Tuesday 
of last week. On Monday and Tuesday evening the play entitled “* America,” 
was brought out by Prefessor Ladd, assisted by about sixty of his pupils. It was 
really a splendid affair, and was witnessed by about five hundred people of Plym- 
outh and its vicinity. Each seholar acted his part well, thus showing thorough 
drill. The spring term of the school will commence February 23. 

New Boston.—The examination of the schools in this village took place week 
before last, and the exercises proved that the teachers and scholars had not been 
idle during the term. Miss Sarah L. Cochrane taught the primary, and Mr. J. 
Otis Lyford the grammar school. Both are experienced teachers. 


New Lonvon.—T. E. Balch, formerly of Hopkinton, and for seven years 
past the business manager of the Watchman and Reflector, Boston, has resigned 
the latter position to accept that of financial agent for raising an endowment of 
$60,000 for the New London Institution, and will commence work at once. His 
selection for that duty is a good one. 

— James W. Locke, Esq., a Manchester boy, now a U. S. judge at Key West, 
Fia., recently sent a request for a lady teacher, to Hon. J. G. Edgerly, superin- 
tendent of schools, Fitchburg, Mass. The Press announces that Miss Edna M. 
Lowe accepts the position. Judge Locke and Superintendent Edgerly were 
members of the Manchester High School at the same time. Judge Locke has a 
good position, receiving a salary of $4,000 per annum. We are glad to hear of 
the success of New Hampshire boys. , 

— A correspondent, who is a superintendent of schools, writes that he has 
been trying to do something for the centennial, but he does not expgct it will 
amount to much, if anything, as he finds no one ready to help, and he has but 
little time. This furnishes us with a text fora sesmon. If we fail to make a 
proper exhibition of our educational interests ‘at Philadelphia, one cause of that 
failure, and that a great one, will be that there is not that concert of action which 
is desirable. If each one will do a little, and do that promptly, success is sure. 
Our own experience testifies to a limited interest in this work of representing our 
schools at the centennial. The time is hastening on when the work must be sent 
in. Let no one have cause to regret inactivity on his part. 

— Mr. Lewis W. Morey, a member of the senior class at Dartmouth, has had 
charge of the higher department of the village school, East Jaffrey, and Miss S. 
E. Robbins, of the lower. Miss R. has had charge of this school for quite a 
number of terms. Mr. Morey is deserving of much praise for his faithfulness 
and thoroughness in teaching, so says a correspondent of the Peterboro’ 7ran- 
script. 

— All the town schools in Plymouth, for the winter term, are closed. Super- 
intending School Committee Davis has been very fortunate in the selection of 
teachers, as the annual school record will show. 

— The High School class of ’73, Manchester, are to have a grand reunion at 
the Haseltine House, the arfangements being partially made at this writing. 
They intended to keep the whole affair a secret, but it all leaked out. 

— The closing exercises of the school in district No. 2, Rumney, were far su- 
perior to any previous examination. The scholars did credit to themselves and 
their teacher. 

— J. Dow, of Hampton, is preparing a history of education in that ancient 
town for the centennial exposition. 

— A gentleman of Sanbornton, over so years old, will attend the New Hamp- 
ton school next term. 

— There is a young lady in Errol that has taught thirty-four schools, and all 
within fifteen miles of home. 

— Great Falls has $80,000 worth of schoulhouses. 


VERMONT. 


State Teachers’ Association. 
(Continued from last week.) 
SECOND DAY. — FRIDAY MORNING. 

The morning sessien opened with prayer by J. D. Bartley, Principal of Bur- 
lington High School. 

ARITHMETIC. 

The first exercise was a paper on “‘ Hew much prominence should be given to 
the study of Arithmetic?’ written by Prof G. N. Abbott, of Mercersburg, 
Penn., and read by Mr. Pollens. The questions treated were, What is the least 
time absolutely needful for the mastery of Arithmetic? How shall the work be 
condensed into this time? and At what age shall the study be commenced? ‘The 
conclusions of the author of the paper were: 1. That the pupil could profitably 
begin the study of Arithmetic very early. 2. That he should not finish it till he 
arrived at a sufficient age for grasping the intricacies of the subject, which in the 
case Of the average pupil, even with good opportunities, might not occur before 
the age of twelve to fourteen years. 3. That the best method of contraeting the 
time devoted to the study is to reduce the daily or weekly hours of attention to 
it, to omit it certain terms, or to alternate it with algebra in the latter part of the 
course. 4. That the relative importance of this study is greater than some Ger- 
mans, as for instance Schopenhauer, would make it, and so great that the study 
of other sciences cannot he successfully prosecuted without it. 

C. D. Mead, in the oral discussion of the topic, thought that none too thor- 


ough a knowledge of Arithmetic was now required of our pupils; that the plan 


of study should be adapted to the capacity of the average pupil ; that the work 
should begin with the entrance of the child upon school work, and cannot be 
satisfactorily completed in less than eight or ten years’ time. Ordinarily one- 
third of the pupil’s time should be devoted to this subject. 

President Buckham said that the difficulty in teaching Arithmetic comes not in 
the primary grades nor in the highest grades, but at some of the intermediate 
stages. This is the universal testimony of teachers. The inference from this is 
obvious. The elementary work of arithmetic is within the reach of very young 
minds. Its highest work needs maturity. It is best, then, to arrest the study 
when it begins to be too abstruse for children, and return to it when the mind 
has required the requisite discipline for mastering it. 

J. D. Bartley spoke of the general ignorance of scholars of the philosophy of 
common things, and of the greater imporance of some knowledge of natural sci- 
ence than of all the possible applications of numbers. 

H. T. Fuller mentioned the tested value of the study of algebra before com- 
pleting Arithmetic. In his school, by this. means, six months or more of time 


was generally saved. 
_ SHAKESPEARE AS A READING-BOOK. 


Miss A. M. Guernsey, of Randolph, then presented a paper on “‘ Shakespeare 
as a Reading-Book.” ‘Taking as an introduction the assertion of Professor 
Brainerd, of Middlebury, that “the study of English Literature should be 
commenced in the schoolroom ;”’ the questions were asked: What can we, the 
teachers of our State, do to awaken in the minds of our pupils a deeper interest 
in the literature of our mother-tongue? What results may be obtained by intro- 
ducing the writings of the “‘myriad-minded Shakespeare” into our common 
schools? It can be done, though it requires close, careful study, and it wil! 
supply the want of “‘ something new,’’ which so many teachers experience. It 
is better to view these master-pieces as a whole, than to catch only the tantalizing 
glimpses of them which are given in text-books on reading. This work is valu- 
able for purposes of elocution, and may be madea powerful auxiliary in the dreaded 
subject of ‘composition. Paraphrases, both oral and written, impromptu and 
studied, should be required ; the incidents of the various plays, lists and descrip- 
tions of the several characters, should be written. Important lessons for the 
present ,hour should be gleaned from this rich harvest-field; valuable hints as to 
manners and customs may be found. Look for the descriptions of sleep, of 
death, of morning, the allusions to the Bible, the new and strange expressions, 
parallel passages, and familiar quotations. Require the memorizing of portions 
of the play that is studied, and the asking of questions upon it. Since the eye 
should always be in advance of the voice, train the pupils to read at sight. 
Take first, the Merchant of Venice, or Julius Caesar: follow these with Mac- 
beth, or Henry VIII, reserving Hamlet, because most difficult, for the last. Re- 
member, especially, to treat the incidents of the plays as rea/ occurrences, the 
characters as rea/ people. 

After a recess, M. E. Cady, of Poultney, was chosen assistant secretary. 
CLASSICAL SCHOOLS. 

The need of a Classical Fitting School for Western Vermont was then dis- 

cussed by Rev. C. C. Torrey, of Charlotte, Professor Goodrich, and President 


Hulbert. 
SCHOOL AND STATE. 

At 110’clock, J. S. Cilley, of Brandon, read a paper on “‘ The Relation of the 
School and the State.” The public school, he said, is an institution of the State, 
and should be controlled by the State, as it is when the teachers and officers of the 
schools know and do theirduty. The relationis that of guardian and ward. The 
State should provide amply fer the schools, and the schools should give back 
strength, dignity, and fame to the State. He did not propose to inquire how well 
Vermont had done its duty by the schools. Of the schools, it must be said that many 
of the children leave them but poorly fitted to become the future props of the State. 
This is not owing to the incompetency or unfaithfulness of the teachers, as a 
class ; but to the fact that their influence is thwarted by opposing influences in 
the homes of the children. The effects of these influences are seen in the tardi- 
nesses, absences, listlessness, and insubordination of the scholars. Discipline at 
home has much to do with the discipline of the school. It is hard for the teacher 
to govern successfully the lad who is really the man his father lives with, or the 
miss who is her mother’s director. Parents often think the work of study should 
be made easy to the children, and encourage lack of application. They think 
knowledge can be gained by absorption. Too many live on the principle that to 
be amused is the chief end of man. And when amusement becomes dissipation 
the interests of education and of society suffer. The schools of the land are 
not wholly free from fault in this matter, when a college president can say to stu- 
dents returning victors from a boat-race: ‘‘ You have done more to give the col- 
lege renown than all who have preceded you.” Yet we need not doubt the worth 
of collegiate culture, if the majority of the college presidents continue, as now, 
to lead in the old paths, and fear not»to condemn, as some have done, such de- 
partures from the customs of the fathers. The tardiness, absence, remissness, 
and uncouth manners of many children fostered outside the schoolroom; the ab- 
sence from the schools of many for whose compulsory attendance the law amply 
provides; the passion for amusement, with the incompetence and shiftlessness of 
some teachers and school officials, are depriving the schools of Vermont of much 
of their efficiency for good. The results are seen in disorder walking the public 
streets; rascality laughing at integrity ; fraud triumphing ever honor; crime de- 
fying law. In some respects the schools of this State have improved, in others 
there is need of radical and speedy reform. Let us, as teachers, know our rights 
and dare to maintain them. Let us do our full duty. Let us realize that we 
must not only teach thoroughly, but govern thoroughly. Let the pupil feel that 
he must respect authority, and let us faithfully meet the demands of the State 
upon us, for the welfare of the schools, for the good of the pupils, and for the 
glory of the Commonwealth in years to come. 

J. E. Miller, of Montpelier, said that the school was the feeder of the State; the 
character of the latter is made by the character of the former; yet the school is 
in the relation of a ward to the State, since the regulations pertaining to its man- 
agement must proceed from civic authority. Perfect liberty comes from perfect 
obedience to perfect law. The State cannot afford to allow the children to grow 
up in ignorance. Four-fifths of all the crime committed in New England is by 
the illiterate. Only one-fifth of one per cent. of liberally educated men are found 
among our criminals. The Prussian system of State supervision is in many re- 
spects a model worthy of our own imitation. That system of education is the 
best which most promotes individual development. 

Dr. Spaulding, of Barre, took a different view from the preceding speakers. 
Government is given to man by God. Intelligence and morality are its safeguards. 
The end of education is the development of the man, not to train for special 
pursuits. The jeweler or the merchant might as well demand from the State a 
technical business education, as the farmer; hence the work of agricultural and 
other business colleges is out of the true provinces of the State. Opportunity 
for education is not sufficient. The State must make the young avail themselves 
of such opportunity. The State is under obligation to put and keep the Bible in 
the schools as the only cornerstone of morality. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The first exercise of the afternoon session was a series of specimen lessons, in 
primary and intermediate school work, conducted by teachers of the Burlington 
public schools, under the general supervision of Superintendent C. J. Alger. 

Mr. Fuller, of St. Johnsbury, explained the aims and plans of Tus New- 
ENGLAND JourNnaAL or Epucation which was started a year or so ago under 


the auspices of the American Institute of Instruction and the State associations, 
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and which had consolidated the various educational journals in New England, in 
one strong and well-supported paper. He commended it to the support of the 
teachers. Mr. Bartley, Mr. Spaulding, Mr. Pollens, and Mr. Conant, expressed 
approval of the Jovrna or Epucation as of high value to teachers, and as the 
best of American school periodicals. A show of hands, to indicate how many 
teachers were subscribers to the Journat, showed about fifty. A number of 
subscriptions were added. j 
INTERMEDIATE AND GRAMMAR SCHOOL STUDI - 

A discussion on the proper order and proportion of studies in intermediate and 
grammar schools was opened with a paper by J. W. Dunham. Every course of 
study should be so arranged as to train both the presentative and the representa- 
tive faculties. We must begin with the study of language, then teach numbers, 
varying the work with object-lessons; geography, physiology, botany, and history 
ought to be taken up early. At the close a synopsis of studies was presented 
which had been used by the speaker. . 

Superintendent Alger thought we should teach for power—to learn the scholar 
how to acquire, rather than to make him acquainted with all subjects. In the 
intermediate course he would give especial attention to correct use and enuncia- 
tion of the language and to writing. ‘There is no excuse for bad writing, for in 
six weeks any one above the age of ten can acquire a legible hand. 

At this point a little time was taken for miscellaneous questions concerning 
books and methods, and a discussion arose upon an old rule of the association 
prohibiting talking about the merits of text-books. 

(Concluded next week.) 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Lapy Teacuers’ AssociaTion.—The South Boston Lady Teachers’ Associ- 
ation held its annual meeting for the election of officers, etc., on Thursday even- 
ing, Feb. 10. There was quite a large attendance, and an unwonted interest dis- 
played. This band of teachers has found that, as a body, it has learned one 
strong and useful lesson ; viz., that all that is needed is practice to make it on a 
level with other organizations where dre¢hren only are members. The balloting 
was lively and altogether according to parliamentary rules, and the board of offi- 
cers for the ensuing year is an efficient and valuable one. The discussion on the 
question, “‘ Should the best teachers be reserved for the highest grades?’ was 
very spirited, and much talent displayed in its handling. There is no doubt but 
that this association is of immense benefit to its members, and thus of indirect 
utility to the schools under their charge. Cc. 


Barnstasie County Tacuers’ Association.—The teachers of Cape Cod 
for several years have tried to have a meeting of teachers of this county, and this 
year they were successful. The association convened at West Barnstable last 
week. Lack of space forbids us to give a full report of this most successful meet- 
ing, but it is sufficient to say that all the exercises, from the welcome address by 
Miss Martha L. Wheldon, of Barnstable, one of the oldest and ablest teachers 
in the State, to the address by Rev. Mr. Phillips, of Yarmouth, and the various 
essays of the téachers present, passed off to the credit of all concerned. Stephen 
Sears, of South Yarmouth, was elected president; Z. Baker, of West Dennis, 
vice-president : aud Sam’! S. Young, of Hyannis, secretary for the ensuing year. 


Tue Acassiz Muszum.—The annual report of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology has been put in print. The Agassiz Memorial Fund amounts to $115,- 
600.25, and the Teachers’ and Ptpils’ Fund of the Agassiz Memorial amounts to 
$9, 192.74, from 86,696 contributors. The general work of the museum assistants 
has consisted mainly in preparing the material for exhibitions and packing dupli- 
cate collections for exchange. The principal additions during the year consist of 
the collections deposited by Harvard College and of those made by the curator, 
with the assistance of Mr. Garman, on the west coast of South America, from 
Valparaiso to Lima, and along the line of the railroad leading from the coast to 
Lake Titicaca. During the present year the experiment, already carried on for 
one year, of gradually concentrating all the instruction in natural history at the 
museum, has been enlarged most successfully. The combination of museum 
work by the assistants with more or less instruction to beginners and advanced 
students, cannot fail to benefit the museum by making known the scope of its 
usefulness. Nor does it seem advisable that the instruction in natural history, 
and the care of the collections in the same department, should be intrusted to 
different sets of workers. The museum, when once fairly established, can hardly 
be expected to provide entirely for all its assistants, whilé the practical knowledge 
to be gained from the care of a special department is a necessary requisite for a 
successful teacher. 


Cuauncy-Hatt Scuoot. — The forty-eighth annual exhibition of this well- 
known and popular school took place last week in Music Hall. All the exercises 
were creditably performed. Careful training on the part of the teachers, and en- 
thusiastic endeavor to do their best on that of the pupils, was clearly manifested 
in every one of the exercises. The readings were all admirably done. Several 
of the younger pupils also acquitted themselves “like men.”” The recitation by 
a Japanese student, Chokichi Kikkawa, attracted .much attention, and was very 
well performed. At the close of the exercises the medals and prizes for the year 
were distributed. 

Mount Hotyoxe Semrinary.—A collection of specimens in certain depart- 
ments of natural history, which was promised by Profesor Agassiz to the cabinet 
of Mount Holyoke Seminary, a short time before his death, has lately been re- 
ceived. Among the rest are one hundred and twenty-four generic types of shells, 
and a number of corals, many of which are rare and very valuable. Pliny 
Jewell, of Hartford has also presented a large box of minerals from Sicily..... 
Professor Young, of Dartmouth, commences a course of lectures on Physics, the 
2ad.....The work on the art building of the seminary is progressing, fifteen men 
being at work upon it. 

— The annual report of the Industrial Schools for Girls at Dorchester is, as 
usual, clear, interesting, and encouraging. This admirable institution is now in 
its twenty-third year, and notwithstanding the depression in money matters, and 
the difficulties always attending the management of such a school, it was never 
in a better condition financially or morally. 

— Miss Eunicé Stoughton, of Gill, who has just died at the age of 96, was the 
last one of four school girls who were together eighty-four years ago at Warwick, 
have been intimate ever since, and have all died within a year. 

— The schools of Enfield are in a flourishing condition. N. D. Potter has charge 
of the grammar school and Mrs. Munsell, successfully teaches the largest school 
in town. 

— The trustees of Williston Seminary, at East Hampton, have accepted the 
resignation of Rev. Dr. Marshall Henshaw, the principal, and have appointed 
Prof. Judson Smith, of Oberlin College, his successor 

— Miss Lines, of the Felton School, Cambridge, has resigned. An attempt 
will be made to consolidate some of the schools, as there are 250 less pupils this 
year than last. 

— Supt. A. D. Small, of Salem, gives in his last report a history of the school 
system from 1636 to 1876. Eighty-three teachers are employed, of whom 42 are 
graduates of normal schools. 

— The Dedham school committee has decided to furnish stationery to the 
scholars free. 

— There are 215 instructors in the Boston school department, who receive sal- 
aries of $1,000 and upward, to the aggregate amount of $458,000. 

— Three ladies serve the town of Provincetown om the school committee. This 


of Prof. A. F. Nightingale, is creating much interest in Chicago. 


year the annual report has been written by these ladies, and will compare very 
favorably with any ever written by the sterner sex in the past. 

— The Springfield school committee is reducing expenses by dispensing with 
extra teachers and consolidating the schools” 

— The seminary chapel at Easthampton was recently so defaced with red ink 
that a large part of the walls will have to be refrescoed. * 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Provipence. — The school committee held their annual meeting on Friday 
evening, 11th inst. Superintendent Rev. Daniel Leach submitted his report. 
He calls attention to the magnitude and responsibility devolving upon the city in 
school work, and gives statistics concerning the same. There are, according to 
the census made under the direction of Dr. Snow, 19,174 children in the city be- 
tween theages of 5 and 16. The wholenumber registered in our day schools the 
past year is 12,507, and there are 4,141 attending Catholic and private schools. 
He further says: “‘ And of those registered in our schools several hundred leave 
every year before they are twelve years of age. Many of these are roaming the 
streets without any employment, contracting the most vicious habits, and endan- 
gering the peace and prosperity of ourcity. These facts are sufficiently alarming 
to excite the earnest and thoughtful inquiry as to what ought to be done, and 
what can be done, to check this ever-increasing source of poverty, misery, and 
vice. lf we would stop the inerease of pauperism and crime, we must begin with 
the fountain head.” .... The committee on Evening Schools reported that these 
schools have been unusually well attended, and very successful. The appropria- 
tion has been exceeded by reason of a large increase in the number of scholars, 
necessitating more teachers, as well as the hiring of more rooms, and the com- 
mittee recommended that the city council be applied to for the additional appro- 
priation of $2,000, that the schools may be continued the full term of twenty 
weeks, or two weeks more than they have already been held. This recom- 
mendation was adopted, and the executive council was directed to make such ap- 
plication. The Committee on Music recommended that Sarah M. Palmer be 
second-assistant teacher of Music, and Annie E. Robbins, third-assistant, which 
recommendation was approved. The Committee on Drawings and Penmanship 
reported that they had made an arrangement with Mrs. Ella G. Carney to accept 
the position of supervising teacher of drawing at a salary of $300 a year, which 
report was adopted. The Committee on Vacation Schools submitted their report 
to the effect that seven schools had been kept six weeks, and over 1,000 children 
had attended. The report was accepted and ordered printed. 

Pawtuckret.—Presentations. — The pupils of the Crove Street Grammar 
school assembled at the residence of their principal, Mr. George W. Cole, on 
Vernon street, Wednesday evening, 7th inst , the occasion being the presentation 
to him by the recent graduating class of their photographs, grouped around that 
of their teacher, and handsomely framed in a heavy black-walnut frame. The 
presentation speech was made by Master Eddie Manning, one of the graduating 
class. Mr. Cole briefly responded, and remarks were offered by Dr. P. E, 
Bishop, a former teacher of the school, who was principal of the school when 
most of the graduating class entered it. At the close of the presentation the 
evening was passed in a social way, and refreshments were provided. On 
Friday evening his scholars paid him another visit, which he supposed was to be 
for the purpose of this presentation, but which they made the occasion of a sur- 
prise presentatien of a fine chromo of an autumn farm-scene: the presentation 
speech on this occasion being made by Frank Leveck, another of the graduating 
class. These occasions are pleasant expressions of the good feeling existing be- 
tween scholars and teacher in this school. 

Carouiwwa Mitts. — The school taught by William T. Collins and Miss Rosa 
H. Tinkler, closed its winter term Feb. 4th. During the past year there have 
been registered 175 different pupils ; average for the year,'77; per cent average, 
‘62; number Of visits for the year, 175. At the closing exercises, Friday, Feb. 
11th, the teachers were presented with appropriate presents from the scholars, 
as an expression of gratitude for their past labors.....An evening school taught 
by Messrs. Tanner, Holden, and Collins, has been in successful operation for 
several weeks. Mr Holden, whois an acknowledged penman, has charge of 
the writing department. An average of 60 attests the general interest, and under 
the present administration the cause of education is advancing. 

Lincotn. — The public schools at Lonsdale closed Friday, Feb. 4th. The 
whole number registered in the four departments, 217, 82 of whom had not been 
absent during the term; average attendance ig1. The teachers are as follows: 
High and Grammar departments, Ralph H. Bowles, Jr.,; Intermediate depart- 
ment, May D. Bowen; Second Primary, Edith H. Troop; First Primary, Mary 
E. Alverson. The schools at “* Moshassuck Bleachery,” District No. 10, Gram- 
mar department, Sarah S. Monroe, principal, and Anna A. Peck, teacher of the 
Primary department, also closed Feb. 4th. Eighty-two pupils were registered ; 
average attendance, 62. Twelve names orfthe “ Roll of Henor.”’ 

Warwick.—The Grammar and Primary schools at Crompton, Mr. J. M. Nye 
and Ella J. Hathaway, teachers, closed Friday, Feb. 4th. Whole number regis- 
tered, 121; average number belonging, 104; average attendance, 98. The 
school in District No. 4, Joseph H. Rockwell, principal, closed on the same day. 
An interesting entertainment was given by the school in the evening, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining funds for the purchase of a dictionary. The proceeds amounted 
to more than the required amount. 

Appronauc. — The schools of this village closed on Friday, 11th inst. They 
were visited during the week by Superintendent Brown, who expressed satisfac. 
tion with their appearance and condition. Percentage of attendance in the gram- 
mar department, go; in the Primary department, 80. 

Tiverton. — Miss Ella Taft, a graduate of the recent class at the Normal 
School, has been secured as the successor of Mrs. Harriet T. Treadwell, 
teacher in District No. 8, Tiverton. 

New SHoreHam. — Miss Kate L. Backus, of Ashfield, Conn., has been en- 
gaged as an assistant in the Island High School, of which Arthur W. Brown is 
principal. Miss Backus will give daily lessons in music without extra charge, 
and will also give private instruction in instrumental music. A first-class organ 
is to be provided for the school. 

CenTrat Fatis.—Julia Le Favour is the principal of Broad Street school, 
with the following as teachers in the several rooms: Sarah A. Barrows, Olive Z. 
Jacobs, Lizzie M. Paine, Melvina D. Paine, Belle E. Doran, Mary A. Thresher, 
and Annie T. Greene. Herbert Jenks has not been absent during thirteen con- 
secutive terms. 


ILLINOIS.—The Cook County Principals’ Association, under 
t was or- 
ganized about two years ago, with a membership of about a dozen gentlemen, 
and eked this kind of a life for nearly a year. Now it occupies spacious apart- 
ments, and has a monthly attendance of about two hundred lady and gentlemen 
teachers of the cofinty. The following was the programme of the meeting on 
the rath inst: Music (solo) by W. N. Smith, Englewood: Reading of Min- 
utes ; Business; Music (quartette), Miss Hattie Starr, Mr. Mark Pither, Miss 
Nellie Smith, Mr. W. N. Smith; How toTeach Pupils to Speak and Write 
Good English? papers Miss Ella G. Ives, principal Oakland School, and 
Prof. O. S. Wescott, of the Chicago High School; Recitation, Miss Jessie Cou- 
thoui, Englewood ; Music (quartette), Miss Hattie Starr, Mr. Mark Pither, Miss 
Nellie Smith, Mr. W. N. Smith....- Cook County is raising its Centennial 
Educational Fund by a contribution of one gellar each from its teachers. Sev- 
eral hundred dollars will thus be secured. .-.. Messrs. Pickard and Doty (the 
latter recently from Detroit), as superintendent and assistant-superintendent re 


spectively of the Chicago schools, are rapidly advancing the educational interests 
of the n City. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Scuoor Statistics.—The returns to the secretary of the beard of education, 
for the year ending August 31, 1875, so far as they had been perfected, give the 
following result. The corresponding figures for the previous year are also given: 


um children enumerated... aces 133» 134 
Number of public 
Number of departments in public schools...........+++-++++: 2,458 2,499 
Average length of school, in days......-- 179,29 176,26 
Number of scholars registered in winter... 9% 550 402 
Average attendance in 745433 725735 
Percentage of attendance in winter... 71.76 -92 
Number registered in 89,674 595 
Average attendance in summer......-- 63,052 65,251 
Percentage of attendance in 73965 
Number of different scholars registered. 119,298 120,189 
Number registered over 16 years of 4,266 4,420 
Percentage in public sehools.......+ 34 04 
Number of male teachers in winter. 704 721 
Number of female teachers in winter.-.......-++.ss0-ee+000+ 1,897 1,910 
Number of male teachers in summer... 258 272 
Number of female teachers in summer................000++ 2,303 25324 
Number of teachers continued in the same school............ 1,690 15768 
Number who never taught before. 53 557 
Average wages per month of male teachers...........+.++++++ 71. 70.05 
Average wages per month of female teachers..........+++.++ 36.67 37-35 
Schoolhouses reported in good condition. .......... ...+ «+ + 934 899 
Schoolhouses reported in fair 504 31 
Schoolhouses reported in poor 224 


The returns of receipts and expenses are not yet perfected. The number of 
new schoolhouses erected is smaller than in any year in the past decade, and the 
amount expended for that purpose is largely reduced. The prevalence of “hard 
times” doubtless furnishes the explanation. The total compensation of teachers 
has increased, as will appear hereafter. ‘The average wages per month ef female 
teachers has hat increased ; of male teachers the reverse is true. The at- 
tendance of scholars is more regular than in any year for a long time—perhaps 
than in any former year. There has long been a necessity forimprovement in this 
respect, and now that it has begun, Jet us hope for still more of it every year. 


Nortu Haven.—A weekly meeting of shcool officers, teachers, theolder schol- 
ars, parents, and others interested in the schoels, has been held in this town for 
some time past. Various topics pertaining to education have been discussed, 
with a decidedly beneficial effect. The example is commended to other towns. 
There are occasionally indefinite indications that some other towns hold similar 
meetings. 

NewTown.—Measures are in progress for establishing a town library on asub- 
stantial basis. It will doubtless prove a good investment. Why do not other 
towns where no libraries exist avail themselves of the provision of the law of 1869 
concerning such libraries. 


COLLEGES. 


Yave.—The annual Glee Club concert took place Monday, Feb. 7th. It was 
said to be superior to any given by the club heretofore.....Tuesday, Feb. 8th, 
the Junior Promenade Concert occurred in Music Hall. The festivities were 
prolonged until an early hour Wednesday morning..... A second praise service 
was held in Marquand Chapel, Sunday evening, Feb, 7th. It is expected that 
they will be held regularly every month, and will be conducted by the students. 
-»+-Our college has agreed with Harvard concerning the university boat-race, 
which will take place June 3oth, at Springfield.....A course of lectures on 
Mechanics has been established in the Scientific School, to be delivered by the 
members of the faculty. The first was given Feb. 7th. Rev. John Hall lectured 
to the theological students last week... .. Arthur Martin, member of the clase of 
’57, in the Scientific School, died Feb. 4th, at his home in Orange, N. J. 


Dartmoutu.—The trustees of Dartmouth College have just clesed a protracted, 
laborious, and very harmonious session. A great variety of business has been 
transacted, and results reached of great importance. A few words in regard to 
them may not be amiss, as divers erroneous statements have already been pub- 
lished. The matters of the late treasurer, the Hon, Daniel Blaisdell, Were care- 
fully considered, and an amicable settlement of all the claims of the college upon 
his estate has been effected for the sum of $20,000. Frederic Chase, Esq, who 
has been serving by appointment of the executive committee as acting treasurer, 
was unanimously elected treasurer. Tuition in the Academical department was 
raised from $70.00 to $90.00 per annum; the rate being, ever with this advance, 
less than that of most of the leading New-England colleges. The change is to 
take effect the next college year. While the funds of the college are straightened 
by the pressure of the times, a Jarge amount of money is on the way to it from 
bequests of deceased friends — of the Hon. Tappan Wentworth, Chief-Justice 
Chase, and Judges Fletcher and Parker. The whole amount is thought to be 
not less than $700,000. The difficulty is, however, that mest of it will not be 
available for several years, and additional funds are needed to meet current 
expenses. 

Bowpoin.—Prof. Young has begun his lectures on Philology te the junior 
class. ...-TThe Boston Association of Bowdoin alumni held their annual reunion 
at the Parker House, Boston, February 9. About fifty were present, including 
President Chamberlain, and Profs. Packard, Young, and Chapman. Speeches 
were made by General Chamberlain, Rev. Dr Hamlin, Dr. Webb, and others. 
The following named gentlemen were elected officers for the ensuing year: Pres- 
ident, John C. Dodge; vice-president, Henry W. Fuller; seeretaries, D. C. 
Linscott and T. J. Emery. .... The second lecture in the Memorial Hall course 
was delivered Thursday evening, Feb. 10, by a B. Sewall, on “* The Leg- 
acy of Ancient Greece to Modern America.” ur indebtedness to Greece 
was shown with regard to our language, architecture, sculpture, art, literature, 
and religion. 

Harvarp.—An early manuscript cepy of the college has been presented to the 
Massachusetts Historical Seciety. The date of the manuscript is 1653, and it 
contains fourteen pages of closely written paper of duodecimo size At the end 
is written ‘* Admittatur Jonathan Mitchellus in collegius Harvardinu 22, 8, 1683. 
Jno. Rogers. Prses. Samuel Andrew” (Socius). From this it would appear that 
Jonathan Mitchell, a graduate of 168-, on his admission as a freshman. It was 
probably the custom then, as it is now, to give each student, on entering college, 
a copy Of the laws, though now it is a printed copy. At that time, when paper 
was scarce, it is likely that the body of the pamphlet was handed down from one 
eneration to ae and cones a kind 4 ee As the stu- 
ents uated, their es of laws were t in i 
ur, 

WiLuiaM AND Mary Couuece, Virginia, has done good work. Mr. J. E. 
Cook, in Scriéner’s, says of it: “‘ Almost every Virginian, of any eminence, in 
the eighteenth century, had been trained for his work in the world within its 
walls. It gave 27 of its students to the army in the Revolution ; 2 attorneys- 
general to the United States; it sent out nearly 20 members of Congress; 15 
United States senators; 17 governors; 37 judges; a lieutenant-general, and 
other high officers, to the army ; 2 Commodores to the navy; four signers of the 
Declaration of Independence; 7 cabinet officers: the chief draughtsman and 
author of the Constitution, Edmund Randolph; the most eminent of the chiet- 


justices, John Marshall; and 3 presidents of the United States.” 
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by the author, and partly by copies from other works. When an 
illustration is borrowed, its source is always credited. We ventnre 
to think that a new impetus will be given to embryological study 
by these biographies. Good text-books on zoology, all teachers 
will allow, have long been desiderata; but with the last few 
ycars have come a series—many of them of home production— 
which will undoubtedly supply that want. No one knows the 
stumbling-biocks su weli as be who has at some time fallen over 
them. An admonitory word will often save a student from days 
and weeks of futile and misdirected energy. With Dr. Packard as 
a guide, it is our own fault if we do not at least learn our ignorance, 
and that is perhaps the best primary lesson. A valuable, and we 
think a novel feature in this volume, is the reference at the end of 
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New Publications. 


Lire HtsTortes OF ANIMALS, including Man; or, Outlines of 
Comparative Embryo! By A. S. Packard, Jr. 8vo. -New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. ; 1876. 

* The able sketches which have appeared under the above title 
during the last year, in the American Naturalist, are here repro- 
duced in book-form, and with much additional matter. The dis- 
tinguished author has taken the opportunity to revise his articles, 
and to complete the series by new chapters upon the Mammals 
and Man. The volume is very appropriately dedicated to Prof. 
Louis Agassiz, who did so much to stimulate embryological re- 
search. The author states that these condensed biographies grew 
out of a series of notes made for his own convenience and informa- 
tion, and which he finally thought might be of service to others, 
We have no question but what he is right ; such working notes 
by a practical naturalist are of immense value to teachers and 
others pursuing the like studies. We are daily astonished at the 
number of such that there are,—amateurs who only need the proper 
impetus and an advisory superintepdence by a master to do excellent 
scientific work. Here we have such a teacher, freely offering his 
aid. Dr. Packard is the well-known editor of the American Nat- 
uralist, a periodical which has won renown both in this country and 
in Europe. He is the author, too, of the “Guide to the Study of 
Insects,” a book of which, as Americans, we should be proud. 
Whatever he undertakes is done well, exceptionally well, and 
when we purchase a book which bears his name, we are sure of 
adding a valuable work to our library. 

The volume before us is profusely illustrated, partly from drawings 


MErHoDE RATIONELLE far Claude Marcel, pour apprendre a lire 


FRENCH CHILDREN AT HOME; an introduction to “ Comment on 


English) by following a rational system ; viz., by copying nature 
and her laws. The author appeals to man’s instincts of curiosity 
and imitation as the origin of every improvement of which he is 
capable, and by his method of stimulating curiosity and exciting 
imitation, hopes to induce the student to acquire a familiar knowl- 
edge of the foreign tongue. Curiosity, he says, in the introduction, 
“ is the origin of improvement in the arts of Aearing and reading ; 
imitation is the origin of the arts of speaking and writing. 
necessary to begin the study of foreign languages by reading and 
Acaring, which lead to the knowledge of things as well as to that 
of their signs, and thus stimulate curivsity. In colleges the oppo- 
site course is pursued: students are seldom taught anything but 
words, their attention being prematurely directed toward the arts 
. Of speaking and writing.” ‘The art of speaking he ranks as third in 
order, putting reading first, hearing second, and writing fourth. 
Acting upon this principle, the French text is placed upon one 
page, and a faithful translation in English on the opposite page, so 
the book thus becomes a vocabulary, appealing to the understand- 
ing as well as the memory ; teaching beginners not only French (or 
English) words, but the expressions generally used in conversation, 
and thus enabling them to “ obtain the first art, the understanding 
of the written language, and the acquirement of the means neces- 
sary for the expression of thought.” 


to learn English, as well as for Englishmen or Americans who wish 
to acquire French, there is to meet this necessity a certain obvious 
modification of grammatical rules concerning construction and 
other points where the two languages differ, and among these re- 
otherwise saithful translation from one language to the others. 


introductory remarks, with notes explanatory of any difficulties or 


each chapter to the literature of the subject discussed, so that any 
one wishing to pursue it further has only to look up the cited au- 
thors. We cannot, in our brief space, allude to many other excel- 
lences, which will strike the most cursory reader. It woud be un- 
fair, however, to close this notice without a word concerning the 
typographical beauty of the book. Both in binding and letter- 


press, the puvlishers have done well. The book is of convenient |- 
form, and even independent of its contents, would recommend 
itselfto a purchaser. Now that summer classes in zodlogy are 
springing up everywhere, the Life Histories will become indispen- 
sable. We are glad to accord the volume our heartiest commenda- 
tion, 


@ entendre a parler et a écrire fanglas. ° 


parle a Faris.” By Madame de Peyrac. New York: D. Ap 
pleton & Co, 


The first of these little books is an attempt to teach French (or 


It is 


The book being intended for the benefit of Frenchmen desiring 


marks we have noticed two or three slight errors that mar the 
Nearly seventy anecdotes and pieces of various kinds follow the 


peculiarities, idiomatic or otherwise, that may present themselves. 


which is incorrect; while the word audition, although good in 
French, has not yet been received into our English vocabulary, 
we believe. 

The second volume is an example of the Afarcel system carried 
out ; where easy and sprightly conversations between a number of 
young French children, upon various subjects, are given in the two 
languages upon opposite pages. 

These books are very attractive in form and appearance, and 
seem by their arrangement quite calculated to facilitate the rapid 
acquisition of English, or French, as the case may be ; and es- 
pecially to those who may be compelled to labor for a certain time 
without the aid of a competent teacher. 


CONVERSATION ; Its Faults and its Graces. Compiled by An- 
drew P. Peabody, D.D. New edition ; Revised, with additions. 
Boston: W. H. Dennett ; 1867. 


This little book contains an address of Dr. Peabody, another by 
Francis Trench, and a chapter on Mistakes and Improprieties in 
speaking and writing corrected. 


— A monthly publication has been commenced in New York 
city, under the editorship of the Rev. C. Stander, for the purpose 
of aiding the Episcopal Mission in that city to Italians. It has four 
pages, two of which are in Italian and two in English, and bears 
the title of Zhe Messenger of the Truth. 


Foreign Notes. 


FRANcE. — The Catholic University lately established by the 
Ultramontain party to compete with the Liberal University already 
existing. has seven class or lecture-rooms, two halls for the collec- 
tion of Natural History, a library divided into three sections for 
the three faculties of law, letters, and science, a cabinet of physics, 
a residence fur the rector, and four suites of apartments for the 
professors. . . . One of the officers who commands the Khe- 
dive’s army in the new territory of Darfur, writes that he has 
received from the natives some sugar extracted from the flowers of 
a plant called Auscha, which 1s very abundant and rich in flowers 
that give out much sweetening matter. Information is to be 
obtained relative to the said plant, which it is hoped will render 
unnecessary the cultivation of the sugar-cane. . . . The an- 
niversary meeting Of the French Geographical Society took place 
at Paris, when a highly satisfactory account was given of its affairs. 


The members number about 1400, of whom some 350 have joined 
during the last year.’ A sum of 20,000 francs, being the excess 
of receipts over expenses of the Jate Geographical Congress, is to 
be expended in the publication of the papers presented at the Con- 
gress. The next meeting will probably be held at St. Petersburg. 


The American painter, Ilenry Bacon, is now finishing, in 
The sage appears 


Paris, a picture of “ Dr. Franklin at home.” 
seated at the door, with his family and a few friends around him, 
while his daughter-is pouring out tea. Goupil & Co, New York, 
will publish an engraving of the same. 


Spain.— The Minister of State has submitted for the approba- 
tion of the Council of Public Instruction, a plan for the organiza. 
tion of a Spanish College in Bologna, Italy. . . . The Spanish 
Academy has proposed a literary contest in the shape of essays 
upon “The influence that the Hebrew tongue has had upon the 
Spanish language, and the effect of the Sacred Books and Rab 
binical literature upon the style of Spanish poets and ascetic 
writers.” Essays may be received until the 31st Dec., 1876. . . 
The School of Mining Engineers have commenced, in Madrid, the 
construction of a new cabinet of Models of Mining, in which there 
will be ample accommodation for all their needs ; the library has 
also been enlarged. 


Russta.—The emperor has decreed, with respect to those young 
men who are of age to enter the military or naval service, that 
those who have received the higher education of universities or 
special schools shall be held to only six months’ service ; those 
who have received a secondary education must give eighteen 
months of service; those who have only received a primary edu- 
cation will be required during three years ; while six years will be 
demanded of those who are without any instruction whatever. 


SourH AMERICA.— Zhe Opinion National, of Lima, Peru, men- 
tions the discovery of a large quantity of human remains in one 
of the walls of the old hospital of Sar Andres, in that city, built 
in 1557, and since that period employed for humane and charita- 
ble objects. Several thousand skeletons have been already found 
in a wall which was hollow, all clothed, and apparently from 150 
to 200 years old, and no one can account for their presence in a 
place so unusual and unexpected. . . . The Brazilian Govern- 
ment is examining the present position of teachers, and the state 
of primary schools in Germany. A short time ago quite a number 
of teachers of both sexes, from Berlin, who were familiar with the 
system of Frébel, departed for Brazil. 


Be.cium.—Not long since, a worthy citizen of Liege bequeathed 
the sum of 80,000 francs to the Commission or Committee on 
Scholarships, of the Province of Liege, to be used for the purpose 
of aiding, in their studies, such young persons without pecuniary 
means, as showed a taste fur the fine arts, science, or literature; 
and a royal decree has just been published that authorizes the 
acceptance of the legacy upon the conditions annexed thereto. 


We would remark that the French word curé is translated curate, 


- « «. The Belgium legislative chamber is still discussing the ques- 


tion of the emoluments of the teachers in that country; and the 
general feeling seems to be, that an increase must be made to the 
salaries of the hard-working teachers, with the prospect of a larger 
retiring pension after the years of active service are over. 


— From the Znglish Churchman we get a curious version of an 
ancient Christmas carol, in Latin and English dress: 
De origine vitae et mortis. 


Qu an d tr vul str 
os guis irus isti de nere avit. 
H san m Chr fu 1 


The Origin of Life and Death. ; 
cur and p 
ease ain, 


d dis 
A sed iend rought eath 
bles Fr b br and ag 
{ Quos anguis dirus tristi de vulnere stravit, 


Hos sanguis mirus Christi de funere lavit. 
A cursed fiend wrought death, disease, and pain, 

} A blessed friend brought breath and ease again. 

— The neighborhood of Mount Ararat, says the Athenacum, de- 
serves careful exploration, for there is much there, in legends and 
traditions, to throw light upon the Bible cosmogony. The names 
of numerous places bear traces of diluvian tradition: Aghurri, a 
village on the slope, means “ we planted the vine” ; Nakhitchevan, 
“ he descended first,” near which is shown Noah’s grave, an object 
of great veneration with Armenians and Tartars. 


— Among the artistic objects lately discovered in the excava- 
tions of Pompeii is an altar of silver, upon which were found two 
cups and spoons, also of silver, the latter of which resemble pre. 


cisely in form those of our day. 
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TEACHER! 


000 000 
ooo ARE YOU OUT OF EMPLOYMENT ? 00 
000 000 


coo WE HAVE WORK FOR YOU‘ co 


000000000000000000f000000000000000000 
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You can earn from $5.00 to $10.00 
every day in our employ. 

We now have a large number of teachers 
at work introducing our journal to other 
teachers and to those interested in edu- 
cation. It is wanted as much in one 
State as in another. No matter what 
other school journals are taken, Zhe Mew 
England is wanted also. In Pennsylva- 
nia, where the local educational monthly 
is more largely taken than in any other 
State, our agents meet with just as good 
success as in Massachusetts. 

A year’s work in canvassing for our 
journal among schools would be worth 
more to any teacher than a year’s hard 
study in any normal school in the coun- 
try. In this work the teacher visits hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of schools, and has 
an opportunity, if observing, to study their 
workings and the best methods of teach- 
ing. Besides this, . 


The Work is Remunerative. 


If a teacher can earn $500 a year in 
teaching, he can earn $800 in this work ; 
if he can earn $2000, he can still earn 
more at this. Many a tired-out teacher, 
by giving up a year to this out-door em- 
ployment, would rapidly recruit in health 
and be better than ever fitted to do good 
work in the school-room, 


It is Pleasant Work. 


None in our employ are received or 
treated as agents, but as fellow-teachers 
and workers. The persons to call upon 
are,of one class, and there is a bond of 
sympathy between all engaged in school- 
work. Persons of good address and en- 
ergy can always succeed. We want those 
principally who can devote a year to this 
exclusively. Such can do well for them- 
selves, and to such we can make special 
terms. Those who have only a few weeks 
to spare, and can take some city or county 
and canvass it thoroughly, we want also. 
No matter what part of the country you 
now are in, we can employ you there. 

In writing and making application for 
territory, it will save time to state in your 
first letter what territory you would prefer 
and your experience as a teacher, and 
also give two or three references to par- 
ties to whom we can write. 

If you are in earnest to take hold of 
canvassing for our journal, and make it 
a success, write to us, and we will give 
you terms. We want no drones nor half- 
hearted experimenters. 


G@® Address all communications to the 


PUBLISHER OF NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL. 


or Epucation, Boston, Mass. 


We understand that the School Furniture 


establisment of J. L. Ross, of this city, has failed |. 
-again. This seems to be a chronic trouble of the 


house. The parties advertising in our columns 
are financially responsible, and able to fill all 
orders promptly and satisfactorily. 


Every Subscriber on our list can secure 
either the portrait of Horace Mann or Emma 
Willard, by sending the name of a new subscriber 
and $3.00. We trust that many who have re- 
ceived one of these portraits will also secure the 
other, for they are companion pictures and should 
go together, 

Three Dollars does not pay for the New- 
ENGLAND for one year, except when paid in ad- 
vance. Old subscribers, in remitting, will bear 
this mind, and inclose the 20 cents extra for post- 
age, provided they are in arrears. 

The Copeland Blackboard Braser jis a su- 
perior article at a low price. Teachers will do 
well to send for samples, which are furnished | ;, 
much lower than ordinary erasers sell for. 


The issne of Jan. 1, 1876, is exhausted. 
We can commence subscriptions at that date only 
as we can procure back numbers. Any persons 
having copies of this date that they can spare, 
will confer a great favor by sending them to us. 


Subscribers who wish to discontinue their pa- 
pers will please remit arrearages before their 
names can be stricken from the list. 


W.C. Cannon, 46 Kneeland street, Boston, 
probably does the largest business in visiting cards 
of any one in this country. Fifty cards for 20 cts. 
is certainly cheap 

If you have copies missing in making up|: 
your files, do not expect us to furnish you dupli- 
cates gratis. Send ten cents for a single copy, 
and at the rate of twenty-five cents for three 
copies for this number and upwards. 


Reliable Agents wanted to canvass for 
THE NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Wide-awake business men and women find it 
pleasant and profitable work. The best time in 


the year to take up this work. The teachers are 
waiting for Tuk New-ENGLAND Agent. 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM 


School Records. 


SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, LAE LABOB.SAVING, CHEAP. 
« EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


No. 1, Daity anp Montucy Racorp, Pocket Form. 
Names written but once per term,—price 75 cents. 

No. 2, MonTHLY AND Recorb. 
One entry of names ion for all particulars, for 
one year ;— jo Pages fulio, $1.00. 

No. 3, Mowry -ARD, one card lasts a year. 

No. 4, Montuty T out CARD, one card lasts a term. 

Ne. 5, Waexiy Term Carp, one card lasts a term. 

Nos. 3, 4, and 5 are Report-Cards, showing pupil’s record 
in Auendance, pepereanetit, and Scholarship. Price of each 
with envelopes, per 100. 

i Sample Sheets of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of 15 cents. 


TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 


38 tf 758 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL BEGINS 
AND IF TEACHERS 
would always be on tiie, they must have a Watch that they 
can depend upon. You can find all kinds of reliable time- 
keepers at lowest prices at BEALS & JONES'S, No. 11 
Mitk Srt., three doors from Hawley St. WATCH RE- 
PAIRING mY, and in the best manner. A fine 
assortment of JEWELRY, of the most approved designs. 
Everything new. 49 2 


FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 
4 VISITING CARDS, ald 10 varieties 


with your yp neath rinted on them all, sent post-paid 
any address by TURN MAIL, upon receipt of 25 Cts. 
Sample at different for printing, sent with 
each new order. . C. CANNON, 
32 Kneeland 5 St., Boston, Muss. 
(State where you saw this advertisement. ] 


H. B. & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 

161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


School Apparatus 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and oe 
fer the practical illustration of the Physical Scie have 
ately made REDUCTION IN PR 
eir catalogue oo] Apparatus, designed 
for the requirements of Schools, includes many pieces of late 
and sets pecaly ar added 
to assist in selection, i one es' arranged 
for, and adopted by the Boston Grammar Sc 4 


E 8, RITCHIE & SONS 


in their extensive manufactory have every facility for making 
snetrensenn and their prices will ed at as low rate as 
ible f good wor enship. 
catalogue contains letters in 
of the most distinguished Professors of 
from as of the country. 

Every article will be warranted to be as ted in 
the description, to be of good ey and thoroughly well 
made and finished, and worth ¢ high re 
the manufacture ef E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been 
held for over twenty years. 

When desired, the Apparatus will be guaranteed against 
loss or injury in transportation. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Sapenyies, 
Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Ilustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been a specinead ts 

by J. of London, and 

manvfacturers of Optical and 
Colleges and Institutions 


and receive orders from of Learn- 
ing for importation. 
Manufactory in Brookline, Mass. 
Office in a Street ; — Hours between 


and 12:00 A, 


tion which | , 


Joseph PE 


EE S 
Of the Old 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


White’s Furnace. 
PLATE IRON. TRIPLE BADIATOR. 
An experience i 
ears ts us in presen 
this the 
It has mare power and heat- 
ha: her F 


clearing. 
filed or choked up with coal, and 
the ashes which may accumulate 
in them can be and surely 


Has a new combined ANT1- 
= CLINKER SHAKING AND 
DUMPING GRATE, with dever 

Patented Fane 15, 1875- and handle, which can be oper. 


ype with adjustable Sifting Gr 
AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY Som oF MERIT. 
Estimates for Heating and Ventilating all classes of 


hed in beat. 
Superior Bells of Meh and Tin, 


mounted with the best 
ings, fer Churches, 
tories 


GOOD AGENTS can sell rapidly the 


OU will find this subject and these facts 
FBARNESTLY and intelligently stated in 


ERE. Dr. Patton’s new work, 
A Book of more than 400 pages filled with facts 


of the 
DEEPEST INTEREST. 

Rev. W. Patton, D. D., well known both in 
New England and the West, has here made a val- 
uable contribution to the Christian Church. New 
is the time for Christian men and women to sénd 
their names for our circular of terms. Fifty Cents 
will secure an Agent’s outfit. 

Address EBEN,. SHUTE, 
26 Bromfield St., Boston. 


SILVER CAROLS 


ONE MILLION 


Children and 1a will be singing from this last, great- 
est, aud best DAY-SCHOOL SINGING BOOK by July, 
1874, if sates iapena as rapidly during the coming six 
months as in the months Adopted al- 
ready by nundreds of the vest scnoois in the country, and 
prououncea auequaied by the profession. $5 oxen. 
ASK your bookse'ler for st, or send 50 cents for sample 
copy opecimen pages tree. 


W.W.WHITNEY,TOLEDO,O. 


Book 
Hixchange 
Monthly, 
25 cheap Books supplied sod wented. 


sold, or loaned to all parts of the Uni.ed States. AmsRrcan 
mene EXCHANG®, 109 Fulton Street, New York; P. O. Box 


CARDS; NAME IN GOLD 
msto ds, 35 cts.; printed 
lack, 25 cts. Teachers’ Cards, with 
the Word r A. your name, 5 cts. per 50 cards ex 


“We PAP ag introduced these at request of teachers, to give 3A 
Fashionably printed; universal satisfaction. Sam- 


3c: Address No.Wastern Print. Co., Cambria, Wis. 


School Furniture. 


Andrew's Patent. 


“TRIUMPH ” 
DESKS and SEATS ; 


D FOR 


COMFORT and and DURABILITY. 
MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also hurch Pews, Pulpits, Settees. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 


$ 
Or E. B. 


157 Washington St., ” BOSTON. 
Misfit Carpets! 
Brussels, 


Good Second-hand and 
and Ingrain Carpe, (OF Cloths, Mattings, &c., 
the old place, 


very 
112 Fulton St.. New York 
Sent to any part of the 


SWE E 
THE HEALTH LIFT 


GyMnasiuM 


FOR FAMILY USE. PRICE ONLY $100. 
FULL PARTICULARS FREE BY MAIL. 


HEALTH LIFT CO. 


T Ck can in 
na in to 
k. B. Sxow, Manager of of N nd Bureau of Educa. 


4540. Joun B. ALpgen, Manager. 57 


tion, 16 Hawley str Reston, = receive information in 
regard to his method of securing positions, 


ESTABLISHED 18465. 


W. CG. SHATTUCK’S 


No. 73 Fulton Street, BOSTON. 


[The above Engraving represents eight iines of Schoo! Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years 
School Committees, Teachers, ant a others in want of School Furniture, is invited to the SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has been perfected 


thirty years experience. 
66 BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT 
A in instance. Purchasers of School Furniture are cautioned against 4 “Combination” and 
bas, stood to many places that have tried and condemned them. List. 
SGHOOL DESKS, SEATS, TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, &c., constantly on hand. 


Send for Catalogue and Price 


S SCHOOL FURNITURE Manurectory, 


AND DESK,’’ 
A. G. WHITCOMB, P 
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Eclectic Educational Series. 


Embodying the most Approved Methods of Instruction ; Indorsed by Leading Educators ; 
‘Used in Best Schools. 


THE BEST BOOKS at the LOWEST PRICES. 


Harvey's Readers and Spelier, Eclectic Series of Geographies, Hepburn's Rhetoric, 
MeGuffey’s Readers and Speller, Eclectic System of Penmanship, Pinneo s Composition, 
Ray’s Arithmetics and Algebras, Venable’s U. 8S. History, Evans’s Geometry, 
Ray's Higher Mathematics, Eclectic Classical Series, Norton s Physics, 
White’s Graded School Arithmetics, Duffet’s French Method, Brown . Physiology, 
Harvey's Language Lessons, Andrews’s Constitution of U. S., Schuyler’s Logie, 
Harvey's En h Grammars, Gow’s Morals and Manners, Thalheimer’s Histories. 
Descriptive Circulars and Price-Lists te any address. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The foilowi ices are:—I. Price. Inrropucrion Price—For First introduction into schools where 
y a: nel for single specimen copies to Teachers or School Officers, for examination with a view to first intro- 


pe 1. Excuancr Price—For first introduction into schools in exchange for the corresponding old books of other 
series in use in the I. TI. Til. 

Norton’s Elements of Physics, . . $1.15 $ 84 § 58 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy, 1.50 1.13 75 


“ Have used Norton’s Pilienphe 8 ear, and segues the most thorough work on the subject we have ever seen.’’— 
“ Have ordered the Physics for my classes the coming term. The book is indisputable evidence that the author is a good 
teacher.””—Cuas. A. Morey, Deft. Minn. State Normai. 
Schools of Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, 
T Ypsilanti Providence, R. I., Worcester, Mass., Saco, Me., P e., etc. Fifteen State Nor- 


Schuyler’s Logic, . : $ .80 $ .60 
“* A masterpiece of intellectual research and raed Prest Del. State Normal Uni. 
Adopted for Brown University, University of Chicago, enyon College, Lombard Univer- 
sity, Baldwin University, University of California, etc. 
Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene, . $1.35 $1.00 .68 
“Taught a class of over one hundred in Brown’s Physiology last spring, and found the book admirably adapted to class- 
room work.”’—L. McLoutn, Mich. State Nermai. 
A ed for New York City, Indianapolis, Belfast, Me., Des Mcines, Madison, Burlington, Chillicothe, O., Pawtucket, 
R.L, Pa., Lansing, Mich., Portsmouth, R. I., one hundred counties in Indiana, Missouri, Maryland, and Ken- 
tucky, and Normal Schools, Colleges, and Private Schools in every State in the Unign. 


Andrews’s Manual of the Constitution, . - $1.50 $1.13 

“ Have introduced it, and ae it the most satisfactory text-book on the subject that has been published.’’—G. W. 
Atuerton, A.M., Prof. of Constitutional Law in Rutgers College. 

“ By all odds the best.”"—7he Nation. 

Adopted for Ten State Normals, and other Normal Schools, Colby University, Bowdoin College, Rutgers College, 
Antioch College, Marietta College, Fisk University, Baldwin University, Indiana State University, Mo. State University, 
Iowa State University, Ohio Wesleyan University, etc., etc., the Public High Schools of Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Provi- 
dence, Des Moines, Lawrence, Mass., ille, Mass., etc. 
_ “Hepburn’s Manual of Rhetoric is better fitted for a text-book than any work of the kind with which I am familiar. It 
is a decided advance upon works of old style.”—Dr. A. A. E. Tayior, D.D., Pres’t University of Wooster. 

“ It is enough to say that I like its plan and execution, and have concluded to try it in our next class.’”"—Rost. ALLYN, 
D.D., Prest Southern lil. Normal University. 

Adopted for Miss. College, Southern Ill. Normal Osivemey, Mich. State Agricultural College, Ohio Agricultural and 
Mechanical pe 5 rae University, Washington and Jefferson College, Pa., Heidelberg College, Daughter’s College, 
Ky., St. Lawrence University, Wheeling Female College, Fort Wayne, » Portland, Or., Hamil ton, O., etc., etc. . 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


M. W. TEWESBURY, New-England Agent, No. 3 School Street, BOSTON. 


Pelighiful Books for the Spring Cerm ! 


Do not fail to see them before organizing new Classes. 


t.’—Jno. W. HARKN 
irginia State University, 


works on Botany are already 
too. well known to need any 
new praise. They have at- 
tained an unprecedented pop- 
ularity wherever they have 
been used, and have demon- 
strated unequivocally the su- 
periority of the observational 
plan of study, as first intro- 
duced and successfully devel- 
oped in these books. They 
are commended in unqualified 
terms by the best educators in 


Miss Youmans’s excellent 


YOUMANS’S FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. 


Price $1.00. 


YOUMANS’S SECOND BOOK OF BOTANY. 


Price $1.50. 


HENSLOW’S BOTANICAL CHARTS. 


Price per set, with Key, $18.00. 
the country. 


Morse’s First Book of Zoology. 


By Prof. EDWARD 8S. MORSE, Ph.D. — 
Price $1.25. 
A CHARMING BOOK ON NATURAL HISTORY. 
Three Editions Already Sold. 


WHAT I8 SAID OF IT. ° 
“Tt is the only good work for peganing classes. It is 
ficent.”—{From J. M. Mansfield, Prof. of Nat. Sci., 
r my Vice Pres. lowa Univ., Mt. Pleasant, Ia.) 
of such a work than anything I have yet seen.” —{From “* Please order three dozen for me, at the earliest possible 
Prof. Samuel A , A.M., Ph.D., University Ne- | date.”—({From H. B. Furness, Supt. Public Schools, and 
brask, Lincoln, Neb.) , Member State Board of Examiners, Tiffin, O.) 
primary book on science I have yet seen.”—(From| “So beautiful and interesting as to insure the attention of 
Supt. U. T. Curran, Sandusky, O.) ; a hoe class of curious, active-minded youth.””—(From D. F 
ed to interest the young in the study.” | DeWolf, Supt. Public Schools, Toledo, 
—{Portland, Would be difficult to speak too highly of it.’—(From 
‘Has popularized the subjects which he treats.’”’—(Boston | John Hancock, Supt. Pub. Inst., Dayton, 0.) 
ai liked charming will, we be immensely 
w study, w nd it, how to igvectignte oung people. merican Naturalist, Salem. 
the structure and observe the habits of animals.” —(New- ag Prof Mores has caught something of the very ~ 
Nature herself has of teaching—never formally didactic, but 
can be found | always suggestive, inviting further research, with practically 
endless treasures to display.””—(From Dr. Elliott Coues, in 
whose tendency is to develop | ‘Rod and Gun,’ Oct. 23, 1875.) 
“It is a beok of the proper sort to teach young people to 
M. Ind. see and to think.” —{American Agriculturist.) 
Have ordered enough for all + in the subject—' ‘‘ We siave no hesitation in saying that this book furnishes 
one ois, Ni —— Hon. E. Apgar, State Supt. of | by far the leet rere to the study of zoology that has 
n ef as been is! in this country.’’—( National Teacher. 
* Its author has not gone to books or to art, but to Nature, a is difficult to speak of this charming volume in » oo 
for a key to the best method of arene age and he | of restrained moderation ’’—(‘1 he Christian Register.) 
has obtained it triumphant! Chicago rib , Sept. 18,’75.)| _“ Short, simple, and’ extremely practical lessons in natural 
It is a gem of a book.”—{F rom Wm. L. Balentine, | history, which any child can master, and, moreover, become 
te City, begi | in mastering. pupil is plainly taught how to 
book e seen nners.’’— | teach himself—certainly the most important of any si les- 
(J. W. Armstrong, Pres. State Nor. School, Fredonia, N.Y.) son he could learn.” 


Sample copies for examination, with a view to class use, will be mailed to Teachers or School 
Officers, post-paid, on receipt of one-half price. 


O. APPLETON & CO., 549 and 551 Broadway, New York, 
58 Publishers. or 22 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 


School - Book publishers. 
& TILESTON, 


47 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 
Publish 

Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries ; 
Worcester’s Spelling Books ; 
The Franklin Readers ( just completed); 
Hillard’s Readers ; 
Walton’s Series of Arithmetics ; 
Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Preblems ; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8. ; 
Elliot’s History of the U. S. ; 
Hill's Geometries. 

Correspendence solicited. Address the Publishers, or 


GEO. F. PHELPS, Agent, R.W. PUTNAM, Agent, 
14 Bond St., New York. 113, 115 State St., Chicago. 


(COWPERTHWAIT & CO.”’S 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Publish the following favorite Text-books : 


Monroe’s Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series ; 
Greene's New Grammars. 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES recetvep THE 
or Merit At THE VieNNA ExposiTION OF 1873. 

This was the highest prize given to any School books. No 
other Geographies, except Von eer’ received more 
than “honorable mention.’’ (See report of U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1873, page CXLvi.) | : 

Catalogues pres. Liberal terms for introduction, and 
in exchange for old Books in use. 
AMES A. BOWEN New-England 

ALTER H. FAUNCE,$ Agents, 
W. H. WHITNEY, | 39 Brattle-St., BOSTON. 
142 Grand-St., N. Y. 56 zz 


‘& MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Anderson's Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers, 
Thomson’s New Graded Series of Arithmeties ; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed & Kelloge’s Graded Lessons in English (an 
Elementary Grammar) ; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson’s Test-Words in English Orthogra- 
phy, &c., &c, 
For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following: 
ABRAM BROWN, Agz., BAILEY, Agt., 
56 Madison St., C 20 Cornhill, Boston. 


D APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT - BOOKS: 


Miss Youmans’s Botanical Series; 
Krusi’s Inventive 
(In Four Series—Manua! with each Series) ; 
Youmans’s New Chemistry, ° 
(Everything brought up to date); 
Morse’s First Book of Zoology ; 
Science Primers ; 
History Primers; 
uackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic ; 
ornell’s Physical Geography ; 
Harkness’s Latin Series. 
For information, and terms of introduction, call w or 


address WM. HENSHAW, 


or J. S HAYES, 
22 Hawiey BOSTON. 


52 
BROTHERS, 


13 Tremont Place, BOSTON, 
PUBLISH 
OUR WORLD Series of Geographies, complete in 
two numbers. 
ALLEN & GREENOUGHB’S Latin Series, compris- 
ing a complete Preparatory Course for College; exten- 
sively in our best Schools and Colleges. 
win’s, White’s, Whiton’s, Leighton’s, and 
Liddell & Scott’s Greek, 
Hudson’s School Shakespeares, separate Plays; Lec- 
tures; Text-Books of Poetry and Prose (Burke, Webster, 
and Bacon). 
Music Readers and Charts Mason, Eichberg, 
Sharland, and Holt. “4 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Publish an extensive list of 


Popular Text-Books for Schools and Colleges, 


INCLUDING 


Swinton’s Language Series; 

Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Americans ; 
Loomis’s Mathematical Series; 

French's Arithmetics; 

Rolfe’s Shakespeare and Goldsmith ; 
Seott’s Histories of the United States; 
Harper's United States Readers ; 

Hooker's Child’s Book of Nature; 
Comfort’s German Series ; 

Wentworth’s Arithmetical Problems. 


Address A. C. STOCKIN, 
New-England Agent, 


Scholars in Freehand Drawing in the Grammar and 
s Primary Schools. Prof. Walter Smith says “ they are 
just what are wanted.”” Samples sent by mail on the receipt 
of 10 cents, by JOHN S. E. ROGERS. Gloucester, Mass. 


TEACHER FOR WINTER SCHOOLS.—Many 
1 country schools open about this time. 
Any in want of Teachers should apply at once to the NEW 
ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 16 Hawley 


ing public 


pr Boer No charge is made for furnishi 
with Manager. 


weachers. F. B. SNOW, 


School-Book Publishers. 
[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend’s Shorter Ceurse in Government ; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; — 
Spencerian Penmanship ; 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Gray's Botanies ; &. &. &e. 
For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
56 2z 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


J H. BUTLER & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Publish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 

New American Readers and Spellers. 

Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 

Bingham’s Latin Series. 

Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 

Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 

Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 

Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 
Address G. E. WHITTEMORE, 


56 zz 77 and 79 Asylum St., HARTFORD, CT. 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


“PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 


Publishers of 


Cutter’s New Series of Physiologies ; 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics; 
Chauvenhet’s Mathematical Series ; 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’sa German Grammar ; 
Walker's Science of Wealth; 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic 
Lincoln-Phel Scientific Series ; 
Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World, 
&e., c, 


&@™ Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, 
furnished on application to 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT & 00., Publishers, 
56 22 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| EE & SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 
PUBLISH 
Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of the U.8.; 
Underwood's British Authors; 
Underwood’s American Authors ; 
Soule & Campbell’s Pronouncing Handbook; 
Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of Eng. Pronunc’n; 
Whately’s English Synonyms ; 
Tweed’s Grammar-School Speller; 
Monroe’s Readings, for Home, School, Public Readings; 
Perry's Manual of Bible Selections, for Public and 
Private Schools; 
The Orig’! Duntonian System of Rapid Writing; 
Methfessel’s Arithmetical Primer ; 
Williams's Getting to Paris: a Book of Practice in 
French Conversation; 
The Latin-School Classics,—Parts I. and HI.; 
Vose Manual for Railro Engineers ; 
Wuttke’s Christian Ethics, 2 vols. ; 
DeCoulanges’ Ancient City; or, The Institutions of 
Greece and Rome. 56 zz 


L., PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St. BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER Smitn, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com- 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials, 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 55 
CRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY. 
The National Standard Text-Books: 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Sheldon’s Readers, ‘ 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 
‘They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 

For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
The vital facts. No 


lumber. 
By H. R. Greene, A.M. For sale by HAMMETT, 37 
Brattle Street, Boston. by 53 
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AWYER DRAWING RULES, 
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